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Meetings of Societies. 


AGassiz AssocIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.0 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND ScCIENCKS. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, March 14. 


APPALACHIAN MouNTAIN CLUB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Special meeting, Monday, March 12, 8 P. M., at Association Hall, 
corner Boylston and Berkeley streets; i!lustrated lecture on 
Korea, by Miss Eliza R. Scidmore; the public invited. 


Bostonian Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, March 13. 


Boston Society or Crvru ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, March 21. 


Boston Socrety or NATURAL History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum 
of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


Boston ScrentiFic Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, March 13. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 
to6P m., Saturdays to 4.30 P. M. 


Be tmeAcHUsErTs HORTICULTURAL Society. Horticultural 
. all, Tremont Street. Saturday, March 10; Metropolitan parks, 
¥ Sylvester Baxter. Spring Exhibition, March 28-30. 


Does oF Fixg Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints 
. ustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to 
the 18th century; closes May 20, 1894. 


© ne ENGLAND HisTORIC-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
omerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, April 4. 


PARKER MemorIAL ScrENCE CLASS. Corner Berkeley and 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, March 11, 1.15 P. M.; Direct Legisla- 
Yon by W. D. McCrackan, 


Society oF ARTs. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next reg- 
meeting, Thursday, March 22. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 10, 1894. 


THE COMMONWEALTH DRAMA. 


Competitors for THe COMMONWEALTH prize for a 


drama founded on the career of Oliver Cromwell will 


| will be received expires on the 31st of the present month. 








| TO-DAY. 





The crank who fired five shots at Alderman Lomasney 
jin the City Hall the other day and hit him once undoubt- 
edly meant murder as clearly as his unbalanced mind could 
|mean anything. He escaped becoming a murderer simply 
because he could not shoot straight. | Bad marksmanship, 


| however, does not always go with acracked brain, and the 





| next crank who goes a-hunting city officials may unfortu- 
| nately have the skill which this one lacked. 


| of all cranks is impossible; they generally must be allowed 


The restraint 


to go at large; but a certain measure of protection can be 
| secured at City Hall by prohibiting the use of its corridors 
| as the winter home of loafers. 


Rev. F. UH. James delivered a course of four lectures on 
China in the Arlington street vestry a short time ago, of 


| which some notice ought to be made. Mr. James was for 

sixteen years a missionary in the Flowery Kingdom, and 
| had much better opportunities than the ordinary traveller 
to become acquainted with the peculiarities of the country 
| and the people. His lectures were on its social and civil 


| life, its religion, its political ideas and methods, and its lit- 
; y . 
| All were interesting and valuable, and especially so were 


erature, and were illustrated with maps and drawings. 


| his familiar talks and answers to questions at the close, in 
| which he explained the Chinese letters and mode of writ- 
ling. The course is admirably adapted to Unity Clubs and 
| study classes. Rev. Mr. James’s address is 210 Highland 
street, Roxbury, Mass. 


} peeanianeatineninntieingss 
Congressman O’Neil brought up a rather forcible com- 
parison in defense of the pension appropriation bill against 
Con- 
gressman Grout of Vermont had been prominent in this 
Mr. O'Neil said: “When you go 

before the people of Vermont and tell them that the 
| amount appropriated in this bill ought to be increased, tell 
| them also that the bill carries $14,000,000 more than the 


| the criticism that the amount was not large enough. 


critic'sm, and to him 


total assessed real estate valuation of their state.” This is 
It takes the value of the whole state of Vermont 
each year to pay the pensions of soldiers of a war that 


a fact. 
came to an end thirty years ago. Nobody complains of 
this, however, so long as it is honestly paid; and it may 
be said of Mr. O’Neil’s bill that it is not open to criticism 
as too small in its amount, but that it provides amply for 
| all pension payments. 


From time to time, on the cover of this journal, we 
propose to print portraits of representative men—men who 
stand for something 


g, in our own or other communities, in 
the various lines of progress, intellectual, industrial, com- 
mercial and moral. These will not be reproductions of 
photographs, but will be drawn by artists especially for 
this use, thereby securing individuality in the portraiture. 
With this number is printed the portrait of a representa- 
tive Boston merchant, Mr. John Shepard, and a sketch of 
his life will be found on page 13. 


It is little more than twenty years since the ‘ Danbury 
News man’ was the most widely known and eagerly read 
humorous writer in America. ‘To-day the announcement 
that James M. Bailey has died in Danbury, Conn., requires 
explanation and biographical notes to arouse the memory 
of his identity. Mr. Bailey created a school of newspaper 
humor in which he had numerous imitators. But it was a 
school of short life: there is none left to-day. He was not, 


| as some have stated, the originator of the short humorous 


j 








' humorists who succeeded him. 
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newspaper paragraph. If that distinction belongs to any 
one man, it belongs to the late Col. Charles G. Greene of 
Boston, who devised it as a means of presenting news in a 
condensed and attractive form in the Boston Post sixty 
years ago. With Col. Greene was contemporary Prentice 
of the Louisville Journal; and between these two—and 
occasionally the New Orleans Picayune—there was a con- 
Mr. Bailey, 


the ‘Danbury News man,’ was better than the newspaper 


stant electrical discharge of scintillating wit. 


He also knew when he had 
written himself out, and stopped; and if his fame asa 
humorist was soon forgotten, his reputation as a good citi- 
zen is preserved in many enterprises of public benefit in 
Danbury. 





Mr. William H. McElroy of New York, whose recent 
lecture at the Old South on Famous Men at Famous Din- 
ners was so greatly enjoyed by all who heard it, has an- 
other lecture of the same delightful, unusual sort on Repar- 
tee as a Fine Art, which it is to be hoped he may be 
induced to deliver in Boston before the season is over. 
They 
As he himself points out, they 
in the conventional sense of the term, 
but rather informal talks. He speaks without notes, is a 
perfect storehouse of good stories, has the story-teller’s art 
to perfection and is as keen and discriminating as he is 
witty and humorous. 


These lectures of Mr. MeElroy’s are sui generis. 
remind you of none others. 
are not ‘lectures’ 


Lyceums, literary societies, clubs 
and the like, which are on the lookout for a speaker who 
can be depended upon to give the greatest amount of 
wholesome entertainment for the greatest number, cannot 
afford to lose sight of William H. McElroy. 





There has been an irruption of horse-play at several of 
the smaller colleges within a short time past, which has led 
to wide condemnation of undergraduate folly and in some 
cases to the recommendation that the civil authorities be 
urged to make an example of the offenders. It may be 
that something of the sort is needed in a case like that at 
Cornell, where sophomores turned chlorine gas into the 
freshmen’s banguet hall and killed one of the servants. 
But substantial improvement is not to be gained by putting 
foolish boys into court and sending them to prison. The 
reform, to be worth anything, must come from the under- 
graduates themselves. There was an epidemic of cheat- 
ing in examination papers at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania a few yearsago. The students took up the matter 
themselves in a manly way and declared that it must stop; 
that the reputation of the whole class, and the whole 
college, must not suffer by the acts of conrparatively few. 
Since the students took this position, there have been two 
instances of this practice which have come to light; and on 
each occasion the offender was notified by the student 
body-politic that he must leave the University and the 
town. The order was obeyed. It is not unreasonable to 
think that the follies of ‘hazing,’ which often are outrages * 
can be stopped in the same way. 





Now that ex-queen Liliuokalani’s legal adviser has be- 
gun to thrash the editors of opposition newspapers in 
Honolulu, every one will recognize the fact that the so- 
called monarchy is in the last stages of dissolution. The 
application of physical violence to newspaper men is either 
the arrogant act of a despotism so firmly established that 
it has nothing to fear, or the recourse of weaklings who 
have nothing to lose. The former certainly is not Liliuoka- 
lani’s case. ‘The editor upon whom the ex-queen’s lawyer 
laid violent hands is H. N. Castle, the son of missionaries, 
a graduate of Oberlin Coilege and a very bright man. 


Carl Zerrahn has completed his fortieth season as con- 
ductor of the Handel and Haydn Society, and that Society, 
the oldest musical organization in America, will properly 
celebrate the longest continuous service of any musical con- 
ductor in this land by singing Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ for 
Mr. Zerrahn’s benefit next month. No one stands in a 





relation to the development of the art of music in this coun- 
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try closely comparable to that which Mr. Zerrahn holds. 
His is the most conspicuous figure leading the progress of 
the last half-century in America. He came here in 1848 
at the head of the Germanias, establishing that name so 
firmly in public favor that to this day it is borrowed, or 
plagiarized, for the sake of its long ago association with 
orchestral music of high class. He found the Handel and 
Haydn Society an established institution when he was called 
to its leadership in 1854, and he raised it to a yet more 
conspicuous and influential position. It would be difficult 
to estimate the value of the work of Mr. Zerrahn in the 
progress of musical culture in America during the past 
forty years, in which the influence and impulse have pro- 
ceeded so largely from Boston. 


Archi bald Philip Primrose, fifth Earl of Rosebery, is 
somet hing of a democrat for one who combines in himself 
so much of aristocracy and of wealth. His descent 
Scotch, the family name coming from the estates of Pri 
rose in Fifeshire; his wealth is Hebrew, coming to} a 
with his wife, now deceased, the only child of the } te 
Baron Meyer de Rothschild; while as for the brilliant 
young Premier himself, something may be judged by what 
he said in a speech at London University a few years ago 
“T have the greatest warmth of affection for America and 
the American people. There was a great ado about a 
shoemaker being this and a butcher being that, and the 
disadvantages of a system by which these things could 
occur. But what we have to consider is this; that the 
butcher and the shoemaker are elected by the men whom 
they have to deal with, and who are, therefore, presum- 
ably the best judges of what they want. I am one of those 
who think that a person who elects a very moderate intel- 
lect to carry out his transactions, and chooses him of his 
free will, is better than the man who has a leviathan set 
over him against his will. I believe that is the practical 
experience of the people in America. Again, it is said 
that the best men in America always went in for making 
money and not for politics. That is not my experience of 
American politics; but if the best men in America do 
devote themselves to the accumulation of money, what an 
overwhelming evidence that is in favor of democratic insti- 
tutions |” 





As regards the retirement of Mr. Gladstone, it seems 
not unlikely that if his late friend and physician, Sir An- 
drew Clark, had lived, the Premier might have made a 
different determination. At least, a statement made by Dr. 
Clark to the editor of the British Medical Journal, on a 
former occasion when Mr. Gladstone’s retirement was 
mooted on the ground of advancing years and feeble health, 
allows it to be supposed that the great physician would 
have advised that he remain in harness. “It is quite 
untrue,” he said, “that I have ever urged Mr. Glad- 
stone to withdraw from public work, and quite un. 
likely that I ever should do so. In the first place, the re- 
sponsibility would be far beyond what any physician would 
be justified in assuming, unless in the case of an imminent 
breakdown, of which Mr. Gladstone shows no sign what- 
ever ; and, in the second place, Mr. Gladstone is a man of 
marvellous physical, as well as mental, endowments; and, 
notwithstanding his advanced years, he has in many re- 
spects still all the freshness, elasticity and vigor of youth. 
His muscular and arterial systems are both extraordinarily 
well preserved, and the force, energy and versatility of 
uis nervous power are far beyond those of an ordinary man 
in the prime of life. Above all, he has the inestimable 
power, acquired partly by long habit and partly the result 
of admirable balance of the nervous system, of sleeping 
long and well throughout the night, however agitating the 
events of the day may have been. Even after the rejec- 
tion of the Home Rule Bill, and the great crisis which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Gladstone’s sleep was unimpaired and his phys- 
ical condition uninjured. It was only at times, when he 
had suffered slightly from insomnia, that there has been 
any ground for anxiety. To Mr. Gladstone work is not 
exhausting, but is restorative; it is his true stimulus, and 
keeps him you¢ and vigorous.” Sir Andrew further said, 
in this remarkable interview, which the Medical Journal 
now makes public for the first time: “I would never ad- 
vise him to relapse into inactivity, even to prolong his life. 
I do not think that it would have such an effect, but rather 
the opposite. On the other hand, I have seen reason, and 
I have felt it my duty, to urge the Premier to limit the 
hours of his attendance at the House, and to be sparing in 
his acceptance of social or public engagements, and espe- 
cially to avoid exposure to severe weather and fluctuations 
of temperature. Whether it is compatible with his best 
interests to continue to undergo the fatigue of the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons, together with those of 
Prime Minister, is a matter as to which I shall express no 
opinion to you, and one in which Mr. Gladstone must be 
guided by the views which I have expressed to him per- 
sonally and by other than physical considerations, which 
are always likely to weigh with him.” 
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MARY A. HEMENWAY. 


The sudden death of Mrs. Hemenway is a calamity to 


Boston. There is no cirele which has to do with the 
higher life of Boston where her presence was not needed 
and where her absence is not felt. For in {the best enter- 
prises of education, of science, of fine-art, of health, of 
patriotism, of philanthropy, of religion—in all those affairs 
where religion has to do with the uplifting of the world— 
even in the practical detail of all our best affairs, she 


might always be relied upon. Her large wealth was spent 


most liberally, wholly unselfishly; more than this, her | 


knowledge of affairs, and what seemed like an intuitive 
wisdom, directed her strategy against evil. She seized the 
salient points, and held them, where weaker persons might 


have been discouraged. She advanced boldly, sometimes 


alone, on lines where others doubted ; and often she had the 


pleasure of showing, by her success, that her insight, her 


perseverance and her energy justified her in great move- | 


ments, which weaker persons could not comprehend. 

Mrs. Hemenway was born to large fortune. She was 
the daughter of Thomas Tileston, a merchant of the city 
of New York, one of the princes of the sea in the days of 
our large foreign commerce. His argosies brought us 
tributes from’ every land. From him or from somebody, 
she inherited or gained in early life her habit of studying 
affairs in a comprehensive fashion, taking a broad view 
not only of immediate but of permanent results. Perhaps 
she had also a disposition to act, one might say, alone; to 
work, that is, without a certain embarrassment which comes 
in when companions, even well-meaning, have to be 
encouraged and enlightened in regard to every detail. 
You were quite certain, with her, that she had forecast the 


whole, even when she had only taken the first step, and 


that she would not be surprised by any difficulties or | 


obstacles that came in the way. 
that one of her enterprises fortified another ; and, when 
friends who had not her foresight wondered at this, you 
found you were talking to the great chess-player, with 
whom no move had been unimportant in his game. 

We attempt a rough record of her greatest gifts to this 
community, almost sure that something will be omitted for 
which even thousands of us ought to be thanking God to- 
day. It was only in last week’s COMMONWEALTH that we 
had occasion to speak briefly of that great movement for 
the popular study of history which began in what was 
called the Old South Courses and is now working its 
wonders not only here but in many other cities. So soon 
as the civil war ended, she took upon herself the whole 
charge of important institutions of education in the 
Southern cities. If her dear friend, General Armstrong, 
were living, he would be the first to say that but for her 
unflinching support, in good report and in evil, for nearly 
a quarter of acentury, the Hampton Institute would hardly 
exist to-day. Herself a connoisseur of no mean ability, her 
hand was present wherever encouragement was needed 
for fine art. Once when she had paid a sum, at which 
princes would have hesitated, for one of Hunt’s Niagaras, 
she said, simply, “1 would not pay so much for pictures, if 
I could not arrange that the public should have the good 
of them.” At the present moment, the Boston Normal 
School of Gymnastics is maintained wholly at her charge— 
one would say with princely munificence, but that princes 
do not do such things. In this school a body of young 
women, who are to be the gymnastic teachers of their sex, 
are trained not only in the physical exercises of a gymna- 
sium but as students in a medical school might be trained, 
with laboratory work, in physics, in psychology, in chemis- 
try, in anatomy and biology, in hygiene; indeed, in sani- 
tary science in general. The staff of instruction brings 
together fourteen teachers who would 


be recognized 
among our leaders. 


Again, the whole system of training 
in cooking in the Boston schools, which we believe to be 
superior to any public system in the world, is due entirely 
to the plans thought out by her. She instituted the 
schools ; she carried them on, asking from the city nothing 
but pupils, till the triumphant success of the whole was 
such that the school committee was glad to adopt them as 
part of the public system. Then she transferred the whole 
plant, with all that her experience had gained and her 
wealth had purchased, to the use of the public. 

Yes! And this is the same Mrs. Hemenway, who, at 
her own charge and without thinking of help from the out- 
side, set on foot and has carried on the great archeological 
expedition which has brought to light such invaluable re- 
sults in the explorations made in the Southwest of our na- 
tion. Her attention was challenged by the visit of the 
Zuii chiefs to this city in the year 1872. Beginning with 





| 
| 


And so it would prove | 
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being their friend, she went much further. She secured 
the service of the men of science who were only eager to 
carry forward intelligent research as to the antiquities of 
those regions, and by her promptness and liberality she has 
thus secured, before it was too late, the clues to a satis. 
factory knowledge in that remarkable department of 
history. 
Side by side with matters like these, of the kind which 
are generally left to academies or public bureaus, Mrs, 
Hemenway has had a watchful eye for the needs of indi- 
viduals and for the best work of our local charities. We 
owe it to her that the Old South Meeting-House stands and 
will be a perpetual monument of the Puritan life of Bos 
ton. Every public enterprise which was worth helping 
| was well-nigh sure of her liberal subscription, and no one 
but the Recording Angel can tell how many homes which 
| would have been haggard and hungry have been made 
| cheerful and glad by her almost omnipresent tenderness. 
She had known, like the rest of us, what sorrow is. At 
/a moment of acute trial she once cried out, “For every 
pang that I have suffered,a thousand pangs shall be re- 
lieved.” That promise she has fulfilled in a measure which 
is more than a hundredfold. 





Epwarp E. HAte. 





THE USE OF BEACON HILL. 


For three years or more, efforts have been made to get 


| possession of the square opposite the Boston Athenaum 


with the avowed purpose of digging away the whole east. 
ern summit of Beacon Hill between the State House and 
the new Suffolk Court House, and there locating a new and 
stately City Hall. Twice this has been defeated ; but this 
winter, nothing daunted, application is again made for the 
enactment of a new bill, the first section of which reads as 
follows: “ The city of Boston may, by concurrent vote of 
its city council, take by purchase or otherwise the land 
‘ontained in the square bounded by Beacon street, Bow- 
doin street, Ashburton place and Somerset street, for the 
purpose of street widening, or for the erection thereon of 
one or more public buildings for the use of the said city or 
the County of Suffolk, or for yards to such buildings, or for 
open spaces.” 

That a bill of this sort, introduced by a petition not 
from the mayor but from one of the aldermen, should at- 
tract much attention is not strange. Its authors are asking 
the Legislature to grant to the present or any future city 
government of Boston authority to take possession of two 
acres of land immediately adjacent to the State House, for 
any one of five different purposes. Moreover, the second 
and third of these purposes are so vague and comprehen. 
sive that they may be made to cover almost any number of 
particular purposes connected with municipal or county ad- 
ministration. Should the bill become law, any future ad- 
ministration of the city would have an absolutely free hand 
as respects the choice and carrying out of these unspecified 
particular purposes. Under the authority so given, the 
city government of 1895, or of any future year, could erect 
on these two acres adjoining the State House a county jail 
or a city alms-house, or a reform school, or a lunatic asylum 
or a public gymnasium, or a fire-engine house, or police 
headquarters, or a sewer pumping station, or a smallpox 
hospital. Obviously, pow °s so vast and vague and ill-de- 
fined as these should ne er be granted to any municipal 
corporation. To enact the bill would be to legislate upon a 
principle utterly unsafe and to establish a precedent full of 
future peril. 

Again, according to section third, the bill contemplates 
the discontinuance and sale of certain unspecified portions 
of.Beacon street, and of Bowdoin street, and of Mt. Ver- 
non street, and of Somerset street; but what these 
portions are, or for what reasons it is expected that they 
will be discontinued and sold, the public is not informed, 
nor even the Legislature before which the petition is 
brought. 

It is to be hoped that our legislators will insist on 
knowing whether or not the vague and indefinite provi- 
sions of the present bill were deliberately framed to cover 
and render practicable the end aimed at in the more ex- 
plicit and straightforward bill which was defeated in the 
Legislature of 1892; to wit, the committal of the city to the 
square asked for as a site for a new City Hall. This 
is the fact, or it is not; if it is the fact, and this 
shall be acknowledged by the petitioners, it is the 
duty of the Legislature to reject the bill as identified 
with a policy not frank and outspoken over against the 
taxpayers and the public. If on the other hand a new 
City Hall is no part of the scheme embodied in the bill, it 
is the duty of the Legislature to give the taxpayers of Bos- 
ton and the public time in which to consider whether, in 
view of the present financial situation and the other de 
mands pressing upon the municipal treasury, it is wise at 
this time to¢xpend two or more probably three millions of 





dollars to purchase a site for buildings not yet needed 0° 
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planned for; and, secondly, whether in any case this is the 
best site that two or three millions of dollars can purchase 
r buildings that future generations or future administra 


ns may desire to erect. 





THE GIPSY MOTH COMMISSION. 

[he very interesting hearing before the Agricultural 
Committee at the State House on the subject of an appro- 
»riation for the continuance of the work of the Gipsy Moth 
mmission were concluded last week. Two very promi- 
First, that scien- 
tific men consider the past work of the Commission to have 


nent ideas characterized these hearings : 


heen along the best lines and with remarkable results ; and 
second, that no one, even those few who are opposed to any 
further appropriation, have one word to urge against the 
honesty or the thoroughness of the work or the success 
with which it has been crowned. 
Such concessions from the opponents of further appro- 
riations as proposed is an exceedingly strong tribute in 
favor of the Commission and the manner in which it has 
performed the duties for which it was created, and should 
have much weight towards inducing that further grant of 
funds which those in charge of the work deem necessary. 
As might naturally be expected, there were a few minor 


grievances aired,"instances in which it was claimed that, in 





the absence of the proprietor of estates which were visited 
by the gipsy moth men, the latter did more or less work 
not altogether in accord with the horticultural ideas of the 
owner. The gentlemen having care of the case for the re- 
monstrants, however, were keen enough to see that these 
matters were merely personal, and, to a large extent, they 
were eliminated. It was almost universally conceded also 
that the assistants of the Commission have been as careful 
and as courteous as one could expect, under the difficulties 
which they had constantly to encounter in their work. 
The opposition to the appropriation asked for by the Com- 
mission, as shown at the hearings, seems to have been de- 
veloped among the members of a single association of 
farmers, the majority of whose representatives at the hear- 
ing stated that they had never been troubled one 

rth by the insect, some of whom had 


dollar’s 
never seen the 
moth, the caterpillar or the nest, all of whom conceded the 
work to have been done thus far upon a plan which in its 
main features was good, but who further thought the work 
to have been so well done that there is now no need 
of waging war, except in that desultory fashion in which 
farmers in general exterminate their insect pests. 

The opposition was by no means unanimous in its 
opinion as to what amount of money should be voted to the 


Commission, but varied from the solitary individual who | 


thought the whole work useless and urged its abandon- 
ment, to almost as high as two-thirds of the sum asked. In 
nearly every instance, the possibility of extinction was 
questioned, the fact urged that agricultural Massachusetts 
had not been injured a dollar’s worth by the caterpillars 
and that the farmers are now abundantly able to cope with 
the pest in their own way. One or two, while acknowledg- 
ing in general the strength of the policy of the Commis- 
sion, ventured to criticise the hunting of nests in winter, 
and the expenditure last year of some sixteen thousand 
dollars with the result of only four colonies discovered; an 
expense, as some one worded 
dollars a colony. 


it, of about four thousand 
These statements form the foundation of 
the arguments of the remonstrants. 

Now itis well known that a mere expression of personal 
opinion, the statements made at the hearings being of this 
nature, is not a very strong standard to which to pin one’s 
faith, and the little speech of a gentleman at the last hear- 
ing, whose vegetables were actually eaten up by the cater- 
pillars, must go far towards upsetting the notion that the 
insects have done no damage to garden vegetables. Be- 
sides, the injury done to shade trees has been of an alarm- 
ing nature; and while the shade trees do not make their 


returns to their owners in hard cash, still they represent 


capital invested whose interest we get in pleasure and 
comfort. Were it a question of shade trees alone, Massa- 
chusetts could not afford to allow the pest to ravage them, 
even if it never touched the garden products. 

The story of the Gipsy Moth Commission has been 
often repeated, but no phase of the matter has been pre- 
sented which is not 
methods of work. 


honorable and creditable to its 


policy of 


ful so far as the funds supplied have permitted. 


8&0 e . . 
ons has been wasted in finding only four colonies, it has | 


accomplished the extremely necessary work of defining 
rs limits of the infested district. 
orms a ring about this city at no great distance, and the 


judgment which dictated the search in this band of terri-| 
Sory.is confirmed by the fact that, while lying near the | 


infested territory, but few colonies were found. Had the | 
number been large, it is evident that the pusitive outer 
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limit of distribution would not have been settled. Having 
drawn this line, the work of the Commission has been in- 
wards, and extermination is an accomplished fact in many 
of the places in which the moths were formerly abundaat. 
Extermination is a word which the members of the 
Commission use advisedly, but those who oppose the appro- 
priation consider it to be impossible. There is here a 
conflict of opinion. On the one hand, some persons claim 
state that, as a rule, 
but believe on general principles 
On the other hand, the 
trained men who have developed the system, whose policy 


that the moth has done no damage ; 
they have never seen it; 
that extermination is impossible. 


up to now has been universally approved and who are 
truly experts in the matter, beg to differ in opinion, and in 
this they are supported by unsolicited testimony of remark- 


able character. latter 


Under ordinary circumstances, the 
would seem to have much the stronger position. 


Prof. J. B. Smith, State Entomologist of New Jersey, 





at first of the opinion that extermination is not possible, 
has made a personal examination of the work. He re- 
ports: 
dence to induce a change of opinion, and my belief is now 
that if the Commission is as well supported as it deserves 
to be, it will accomplish the end for which it was created.” 
M. Weed of Hanover, N. H., 
terms of highest approval of the methods employed to fight 
Prof. 


the highest rank, writes in praise of the work; and Dr. J. 


Prof. Clarence speaks in 


the pest. A. 8. Packard of Providence, a zodlogist of 


A. Lintner, the able and efficient State Entomologist of 
New York, 


through personal inspection of the methods here employed, 


a convert to the doctrine of extermination 
has spoken time and again of the excellent work and the 
absolute certainty of extermination. The testimony of 
such gentlemen as these, skilled in the very department in 
question, should have due weight—a weight far beyond 
that to be given to the simple dictum of a casual observer 
in a line in which he is acknowledgedly not at home. 

There is the best of evidence to show that the commis- 
rent of 
its head juarters at Malden costs the state but one hundred 
and fifty dollars a 
little rooms and meagre furnishings are hardly sufficiently 


sion has expended its funds with economy. The 
year, and visitors have noted that the 


dignified for a work which is attracting world-wide atten- 
tion among scientific men. More than nine-tenths of the 
money which passes through the hands of the Commission- 
ers is expended in wages; and by means of a number 
of careful and trustworthy leaders, under whose super 
vision the work in the field goes on, and by an admirable 
system of checks, there is every proof that the state gets 
full value for its money. 
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There is no question but that 
what has been spent has been carefully and economically 
expended, and but few raise any question as to the wisdom 
of the policy—the few who at the hearing opposed further 
large grants of funds. 

It seems, therefore, in justice to the excellent work 
which the Commission has done, and in view of the plan 
which it proposes to carry out, that to secure the best re 
sults, the funds which it asks for should be furnished. It 
is true that half a loaf is better than no bread, but the em- 
ployer who feeds his workmen on this principle is sure to 
find out sooner or later that this half loaf, far from being 
an economy, will cost him many times his saving in the re- 
duced ability of his workmen to produce. 

In this 
directly, “I believe that, for at least two years more, a 
full force 


that have proved so successful” ; while Professor Fernald 


matter, Professor Smith of New Jersey states 
of men should be employed, using the methods 


of the State College of Pennsylvania refers to the present 
condition of affairsin these words: “The apparent disap- 
pearance of the moths may lead the Legislature into the 
error of abolishing the Commission at the time when its 
work will show few results, but will in reality be the most 
valuable—in fact, will be absolutely necessary to insure the 
prevention of some future invasion.” 


Joun Ritcuig, Jr. 





Dove Cottage, at Grasmere, which has been purchased 





Knowing nothing at the outset of the | 
Special features of its work, it has carefully developed a} 
extermination which has been eminently success- | 
With the 
sixteen thousand dollars, which in the minds of a few per-| 


The country examined | 


and repaired to serve as a permanent memorial of Words- 
worth, its former occupant, had about a thousand visitors 
The old woman who is the present caretaker 


| last year. 
has lived in Grasmere all her life, and remembers the poet 
well, together with much of the early local gossip about 
She gives an amusing description of 
a visit which Walter Scott paid to the poet. 


him and his friends. 
“ He came 
to stay with Wordsworth,” she says, “but he found the 
The poet and his sister in those days 
were very poor. Miss Dorothy did the housework and 
cooked and everything, and Mr. Wordsworth did the gar- 
den all with his own hands, except Fisher, the shoemaker, 


living very poor. 


helped him. Coleridge, too, helped and made a stone seat, 
which I sball show you presently. But the living was 
very poor — not much to eat, and Sir Walter Scott, he was 
accustomed to better livin’, and I’ve often heered tell how 
every morn Sir Walter used to go off before breakfast to 
| the Swan Inn and have a good breakfast on eggs and ham, 


| 


“T am pleased to say that I have seen ample evi- | 


and come back in time for the modest bread and cheese 
and beer fare at Dove Cottage ; 
worth and Sir Walter were going an early excursion 
they looks in at the ‘ Swan.’ 
‘so you're early for breakfast, Sir Walter, to-day.’ ‘ What's 
this,” says Wordsworth, ‘now I see why you get up and go 
out so early, and you only come back to me for your pits.’ 
And so he found out Sir Walter Scott’s ways. 


and one day when Words- 


‘Ho!’ says the innkeeper, 





MOUNTAINEERING ON SNOW-SHOES. 


AN EPISODE OF THE APPALACHIAN CLUB’S WINTER 


EXCURSION. 


It was a pleasant coincidence that the most notable ex- 


cursion of the winter trip, the visit to Crawford Notch and 


Mt. Willard, should take place on the holiday, February 


22, which we went so far to celebrate. The larger number 
The 
Thursday we 
numbered forty strong, for the delightful trip which had 


been arranged for us. 


of the party went to Jackson on Saturday, the 17th. 
second party arrived Wednesday; so on 


The day was beautiful; thermome- 


| ter about 15°; the sky without a cloud ; and, best of all, no 


| wind. 


} 


The party left the Eagle Mt. House at ten o’clock. 
The larger number in a six-horse sleigh; the smaller num- 
ber in atwo-horse sleigh. Every one went, and the parlors 
and dining-room of our hotel were as quiet during the day 
as if there had not been a guest there. 

Four miles of merry driving brought us to the Glen 
Station, where our outer wraps were left with the hospita- 
ble station master, perhaps glad enough to see our cheer- 
ful party which must have made quite an episode in his 
quiet winter life. The train came up, having but one pas- 
senger car, with but half a dozen passengers. We soon 
filled it, and whatever seats we did not occupy our snow- 
shoes did; so, between people and snow-shoes, there were 
The open country we first passed through 
was not so unlike what we had seen for the last few days 


no vacant seats. 


as to claim our entire attention; but as we went on above 


Bartlett and reached the Notch proper, general 
conversation nearly ceased, and all attention was 
given to the beauty of the world outside. The 


rude wall of Mt. Webster stood out, firmly cut against 
clefts in the rocks, filled 
strong. We noticed 
in the valley below that the road was not broken out, show- 
We gazed below as 

passed the familiar Willey House and Frankenstein 
trestle, and then it was but a short time before Crawford’s 
was reached and we left our train. There was no fire in 
the station house, except in the small inner room serving 
for an office. Many of the windows were boarded up, and 
we only lingered there long enough to put on our snow- 
shoes. Then out into the fresh, glorious air for our walk 
—we could hardly call it a climb—up Mt. Willard! 

We crossed first the little piece of meadow land which 
lies between the station and the carriage road. The snow 
lay untouched and unbroken; not a footfall had been over 
it before us. We scattered and took different ways in 
crossing this meadow, perhaps partly for the joy of making 
the first footstep, of seeing one’s own impress on a fresh 
What if 
1 be- 
lieve that much of the pleasure of snow-shoeing comes 
from the power, at any moment, to enter an absolutely un- 


the blue sky; the 
with 


narrow 
snow, showed sharp and 


ing as a white line between the trees. 


material which bad never been touched before. 
it is only a snow-shoe! and only the mark of a foot! 


discovered country, to step on the earth, as it were, for the 
first time, and have the exquisite joy of a touch of nature 
at first hand without the intervention of any other human 
being. 

As we passed into the carriage road, which from its 
narrowness forced us to adopt the usual Indian file, our 
secretary stood and counted us, and we were thirty-nine. 
We made a long line, as there is a certain distance, re- 
quired by courtesy, which one should keep behind him just 
in advance. These singular prolongations in one’s rear are 
quite new acquisitions, and one is about as sensitive in hav- 
ing them trodden upon as a cat or a dog is of having the 
So we filed on, a picturesque group, 
some with toboggan caps, or bright scarfs, or short skirts, 
bits of costume which are unfamiliar in the every-day tread 
of life. We wound on {through hemlocks, mostly, which 
closed us in on either side. Two trees bad fallen over the 
roadway since last fall, under one of which we could pass, 
and the other forced us to diverge a little into the wood. 
We reached the summit of Mt. Willard at two o’clock, 
having been an hour in walking without hurry and with a 
quiet sense of enjoyment all the way. We needed no re- 
ward for our ascent; the walk was pleasure enough in 
itself. But we had our reward in the view of the world 
spread out around us and below us. The sky was literally 
without a cloud and, towards the horizon, soft and warm, 
like a summer’s blue. One gazed again and again, down 
and through the Notch, to the horizon where lay Chocorua, 
Trimont, and a line of others. And then one turned to 


tail stepped upon. 





the left, past the strong wall of Webster, farther on to the 
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Mt. Washington range standing clear-cut, white as an 
Alp against the blue sky. One who has not seen the 
mountains in winter may possibly forget that the tree 
growth makes them dark ; it is only in the open fields and 
on the high summits that the snow can give great white 
surfaces. 
the Presidential Range, whose summits raise themselves 





So the eye returns again and again with joy to 


above tree-line and hold white and pure the benediction of 
the snow. 

We did not shiver while we were enjoying. We had 
no thermometer to tell us just what the temperature was 
but our feelings told us we were comfortable with just the 
addition of buttoning our coats and adding some slight 
wrap. Neverthless, a fire was built, but I think more for 
good cheer than from necessity. 

We lingered there three-quarters of an hour, and then 
turned to make our descent over the well-trodden path of 
our ascent. 
stopped for our lunch. 


When three-quarters of the way down, we 
One member of our party, whose 
life in Maine and Canadian woods has made him an expert 
in such matters, soon had a fire blazing and water boiling. 
While we were eating the excellent sandwiches, dough- 
nuts and apple-pie which our host of the Eagle Mt. House 
had provided for us, the coffee was made, and we had a 
hot drink, which, though we were not shivering, certainly 
did much to wake us feel more comfortable. While we 
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were eating there was a cry, and we all cleared the road- 
way. Some of our party had taken up a toboggan and 
now they were coming down at a rapid rate; the well 
trodden path making a good slide for them. The gentle- 
man in the rear, being mostly dressed in red, was so pow- 
dered with snow as to suggest that June delicacy, straw- 
berries and sugar. He gave an element which was as 
picturesque as attractive, and we shall long remember the 
pretty sight of the toboggan coming down the snowy aisle. 

We reached the meadow at about half-past three, and 
our train did not leave until quarter before four. This 
gave us time to make more fresh marks upon the snow, 
and to visit the lonely piazzas of the Crawford House. 
The station master had his whole building well warmed 
for our return, but we had not long to wait befere our train 
came. We watched the fading light on the higher sum- 
mits as we returned through the Notch and had our drive 
from Glen Station to the hotel under such brilliant starry 
skies as a New England winter can give when it is in its 
best mood.. And winter was in its best mood during the 
whole of our happy week spent at Jackson. 


H. FE. FREEMAN. 





Mme. Belloc, one of George Eliot’s few intimate friends 
says of the novelist: “It requires touch upon touch to ren- 
der such a personality living to those who never saw her, 
for her power was in some sense a veiled one. In the first 
place, none of her portraits appear to me to be like her. 
The early photograph is very like, but not favorable, and 
absolutely without any art in the arrangement. It is, how- 
ever, the only real indication left to us of the true shape of 
the head, and of George Eliot’s smile and general bearing. 
In daily life the brow, the blue eyes, and the upper part of 
the face had a greatcharm. The lower half was dispro- 
portionately long. Abundant brown hair framed a coun- 
tenance which was certainly not in any sense unpleasing, 
noble in its general outline, and very sweet and kind in ex- 
pression. Her height was good, her figure remarkably 
supple ; at moments it had an almost serpentine grace. Her 
characteristic bearing suggested fatigue ; perhaps, even as 
a girl, she would hardly have been animated; but when 
she was amused her eyes filled with laughter. She did not 
look young when I first saw her, and I have no recollection 
of her ever looking much older.” 





Press clippings have come in demand with the increase 
and importance of the news in the press itself. Only 
lately the Manhatten Press Clipping Bureau of New York 
have received orders for complete sets of clippings relat- 
ing to George W. Childs and Joseph Keppler. Among its 
patrons are many prominent people, Edwin Booth, George 
William Curtis, Hamilton Fish, E. J. Drexel, were all sup- 
plied. Besides this, the extended interest in special sub- 
jects such as immigration, silver, tariff, baseball, football, 
always appearing in the press, call for special attention. 





Prince Bismarck is understood to be writing his auto- 
biography ; but the manuscript is said to be quite incom- 
plete as yet, and no date can be set for even the probable 
appearance of the work. If Bismarck’s recollections are 
given even with moderate fulness, a book of extraordinary 
interest and historical value will be the result. 





Mrs. Lucy Gibbons Morse, the authoress, is a grand- 
daughter of the Quaker philanthropist, Isaac T. Hopper, 
and a daughter of James S. Gibbons, who wrote the ‘ Father 
Abra’am’ hymn. Her realistic pen pictures of anti-slavery 
struggles are taken from the word of mouth of actual parti- 
cipants among her own family in similar scenes. 





NIGHT AND A STAR. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Fast bound I sat, the thrall of inward gloom ; 
Heard the great tidal rhythm of Life and Law, 
Unheeding ; and without emotion saw 

The flower-like world’s immortal tint and bloom. 

And a voice echoed through my soul’s dark room: 
“ O helpless on fate’s torrent as a straw! 

To strive—to fail—to feed oblivion’s maw— 


Such, and no more, thy work and wage and doom!”’ 


Then from some height beyond these dusks and dews, 
Methought a sphery whisper fluttered down: 
“ To suffer and in silence build thy days, 
To knit life firm and earn thine own soul’s praise, — 
Such, if thou wilt (for power is thine to choose), 


Such, and so great, thy task and meed and crown.” 


Spectator. 


HARVARD COLLEGE, THE CORPORA 
TION. 


ANDREW MCFARLAND DAVIS BEFORE THE COLONIAL 


SOCIETY. 
In the Charter of Harvard College, the General Court 
The 


President and Fellows for the time being are forever there- 


distinctly say that the College shall be a corporation. 


after to be, in name and fact, one body politic and corpo- 
rate in law, to all intents and purposes, and to have per- 
petual succession, and to be called by the name of ‘ Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Harvard College.’ In the passage of 
this act the General Court cut loose from the caution which 
had previously restrained them in dealing with the subject 
of corporations. One thing, however, is to be noticed ; 
the act of 1642, in which the affairs of the college are 
placed under the supervision of a body of Overseers who 
are not incorporated, is published in the Book of the Gen- 
eral Laws and Liberties of 1660 and in the revised edition 


of 1672, but it was not thought worth while to include the 


act of 1650. The direct effect of this omission may be 
noted in Randolph’s report in 1676, where he says, “ The 
government of these colleges is in the Governor and 


Magistrates of Massachusetts and the President of the Col- 
lege, together with the teaching elders of the six adjoining 
towns”—a description evidently based on the act of 1642. 
Up to this time the College is generally spoken of in the 
Records of the College as in ‘ The Society,’ and this phrase 
is used even after this date. 

In 1652 


“henceforth a corporation’ 


certain persons were declared to be from 


* and “incorporated into one 
body or company,” for the purpose of furnishing water to 
the residents of Conduit street, Boston. No corporate 
name is given, but the officers had the right, under certain 
circumstances, to implead in the name of the whole com- 
pany or body. Any proprietor of lands within the said 
street could be admitted into the company by the wardens, 
with the consent of the major part of the company. Un- 
less words of succession are to be found in ‘ henceforth’ 
and in the provision that others might be admitted, this 
so-called corporation had neither name nor succession. 
There were no other incorporations or attempts at in- 
corporations until after the promulgation of the Province 
Charter, with the exception that in 1672, in President 
Hoar’s day, there is an alleged new charter for the College 
extended in the Colonial Records. Whether the act passed 
is not known. No recognition of it appears to have been 
made by the College. 
laws of the Colony. 


It does not appear in the published 
No stress, however, can be laid upon 
this omission, inasmuch as the Charter of 1650, as I have 
already stated, is also conspicuous in its absence from the 
same publications. If this Charter was actually enacted 
to be a law,it was at best merely a substitute for the 
Charter of 1650, of which it was practically an amend- 
ment. 

Words sufficient in law to create corporations can 
hardly be said to have been used in any of the before 
enumerated grants of the General Court of the Colony to 
undertakers, adventurers, or companies, nor are they to be 
found in the Commissions of the guilds. In what might 
have proved to be the solitary exception to this statement, 
the nameless aqueduct company of Conduit street, the lack 
of a name and the failure to provide for succession are 
probably fatal defects. If we turn to the Harvard College 
Charter we find there the language which was considered 
to be necessary for the creation of a charter which was con- 
ceived to be of importance. The Charter which was 
drafted for the town of Boston in 1650 has also been pre- 
served, and is of the same character. 

Having thus briefly reviewed the precedents in antece- 
dent characters, and the status of the law of corporations 
in the seventeenth century, and having taken a glance at 
the municipalities existing in Colonial days and at the as- 
sociations and corporations then created by the General 
Court, let us pass in special review certain facts in connec- 











tion with the prudential affairs of Harvard College, the 
| sole surviving colonial corporation, if not the only corpora- 
| tion which was created during that period. 
The act of 16386, establishing the College, was by ita 
| terms a simple agreement to contribute toward the sitpport 
of a school or college, the time of payment of the contribu- 
tion and the site of the college not being definitely fixed by 
lthis act. The language is as follows: The Court agree to 
give four hundred pounds towards a school or college, 
whereof two hundred pounds shall be paid next year, and 
two hundred pounds when the work is finished; and the 
next Court to appoint where and what building. The next 
year, 1637, the College was ordered to be at Newtown, and 
twelve men were appointed to take order for a college at 
Newtown. This was all the existing legislation when John 
Harvard died and left to the College money enough for 
those having the matter in charge to begin the construc- 
tion of a building. Fortunately for the College, Harvard's 
estate was in such form that his executors could promptls 
settle it and pay over the money to Eatoh in Cambridge: 

A prudent ian, about to build a house; secures it ad 
vance the title to the land which he proposes to occupy. 
The only real estate in the possession of the College to-day 
the title to which is known to run uninterruptedly from 
1638 to the present time is a lot of two acres and two- 
thirds, supposed to be included within the College yard 
which was then set off by the town to ‘the Professer, with 
a memorandum to the following effect: The two acres anil 
two.thirds above-mentioned to the Professoris to the towti’s 
use forever for a public school or college, and to the use 
of Mr. Nath. Eaton as long as he shall be employed in that 
work, ete. A few years since I made a search for the site of 
the first college building. My expectation was that I should 
be able to trace it to the lot granted by the town, but to my 
surprise, I reached the conclusion that it must have been 
on another lot, the title to which in 1688 stood in Eaton's 
name on the proprietary records. 

The curious nature of the grant of the town of Cam. 
bridge to the Professor, for the town’s use, for Eaton’s use. 
seemed to me, at first, merely the work of incompetent 


men: but when the situation of affairs is examined more 


closely the whimsical nature of the language does not seem 
The town wanted to grant a lot to the College, 
but found no organization in which they could lodge a title, 


so absurd. 


and to avoid putting absolute title in Eaton reserved it fot 
the town’s use. It is possible that this reservatioti to the 
town’s use is what kept the building off this lot—that is, if 
I am right in my conclusion that it was erected on the 
Eaton lot. 

The act of 1642, authorized and empowered the oversees 
to dispose, order, and manage to the use and behoof of the 
said College and the members thereof, all gifts, legacies, be- 
queaths, revenues, lands, and donations, as either have been, 
are, or shall be, conferred, bestowed, or any ways shall fall or 
Between the date of the 
sage of this act and the grant of the Charter, the College 
received three or four bequests or grants of land. In one 
of these, the grant of the Fellows Orchard by Jobn Bulk- 
ley, the conveyance of the title to Henry Dunster, Presi- 
dent of the College, for the use of the Fellows, shows that 
in the minds of some, the act of 1642 did not entirely 
accomplish its purpose. 

The Charter of 1650, the same under which the affairs 
of the College are now managed, has been already alluded 
to. The Appendix tothe charter passed in 1657 in no 
The 
draft of a charter which, in 1672, appears in the Colony 
Records is so inconsistent with any theory of the needs of 
the College, and the total omission of reference to it in the 
records at Cambridge so peculiar, that I have no explana- 
tion to offer for it. 


come to the said College. pas- 


way affected the question which we are considering. 


If it was passed it violates my idea 
that there was a persistent effort to avoid cumbering the 
records with needless conflicts with the Crown on law 
points, although it may of course be said that this act being 
in effect a mere amendment of an existing charter, its 
passage would not have been regarded in the same way as 
the creation of a new corporation would have been. 
Referring to the period after the determination of the 
scire facias, Quincy says: “ By the revocation of the Colo- 
| nial Charter of Massachusetts in 1684, the Charter of the 
College was, by necessary construction, also vacated.” 
Whether this was so or not, itis certain that it was so 
|regarded at the time. Joseph Dudley, President of the 
| Council in 1686, and William Stoughton, Deputy President, 
on the twenty-third of July in that year, with their Council, 
| met at Cambridge, and appointed Increase Mather Rector, 
land John Leverett and Thomas Brattle Tutors, enjoining 
upon the Rector to make his usual visitation, and vesting 
|in the last two the government of the college. 
The resignation of Samuel Nowell, Treasurer, having 
| been received, John Richards was appointed Treasurer of 
| the College, 22 October, 1686, and he then made the follow- 
| ing entry in one of the College account-books :— 


j 
| 





1686, October 22. I took care again of the college stock per 
j persuasion of Mr. Dudley, Mr. Stoughton, and Mr. Incr. Mather, 
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ard received of Mr. Sam’! Nowell, the late treasurer, the | 
several papers underneath written, and am ordered tonew make | 
all the obligations, mortgages, &c., and take them in mine own 
name, as by an instrument of this date signed between us in: | 
terchangeably appears. 

In the account-books of the same Treasurer under date 
of 1 August, 1687, another entry appeared which is equally 
The aceount in which this entry is made 
It is headed ‘ Stock 
belonging to Harvard College at Cambridge.’ Stock 
credited with moneys received by him, and charged with 
On the first day of August, 1687, the 
credit entries footed up £130 11s. 


interesting. 
appears to be Richards’ cash account. 


is 


his disbursements. 
On that day he paid 
out ‘for recording mortgage’ £1 8s., and “to another for 
bond, &e.,” 13s., meking £2 1s. 
to previous disbursements apparently left in his hands £19 


This amount when added 
ils., which he paid over to Increase Mather. The entry 
in explanation of that payment is carefully erased, but the 
debit items are posted up, making £130 1ls., an exact 
balance of his cash. 
side and ruled off. 


to this effect: ‘* Thus far an account was demanded 


The footings are entered on each 
An explanatory entry is made on each 


’ 


- 
y Sir Edmd. Andros and delivered to him.” 
The Province Charter was granted 7 October, 1691. 


Increase Mather, writing from London 16 


‘1, 


November, 


’ 


10 SAaVS : 


Il humbly proposed tosome great ministers of state that a 
particular charter might be granted for the incorporating that 
school for Academical learning. Answer was made that it 
should be soif I desired it, but that a better way would be for 
the General Court of the Massachusetts Colony by a law to in 
corporate their Colony, and to make it an /University, with as | 
ample privileges as they should think necessary. 





| 
| 
| 


The College Charter, passed in 1692, was disallowed 
by the Privy Council, 22 August, 1695, because power was 
A new 
Charter was drawn up in 1696, but was successfully 


not reserved for the king to appoint visitors. 


opposed by Increase Mather. 12 October, 1696, Lieuten- 


ant-Governor Stoughton went to Cambridge, and appointed 





the former President, Fellows, and Treasurer to manage | 


| 
| 


the College until the king’s pleasure should be known, or 


a settlement of the College obtained. Another Charter 


was drawn up and passed in 1697. This was disallowed 
by the Privy Council, 24 November, 1698. On the twenty- 
fifth of July, 1699, the Council, on motion of the House of 
Representatives, as appears by the title of the chapter, 
formally advised the executive to continue the government 
and direction of the College with the gentlemen of the late 
corporation, to have and exercise the same until further 
order. 

In July, 1699, another Charter was passed. This 
that no one should be 
President, Vice-President, or Fellow of the Corporation, 


contained a clause to the effect 
unless he should declare himself and continue to be of the 
Congregational or Presbyterian persuasion in matter of 
religion. For this reason it met with Bellomont’s disap- 
The House of Representatives, 23 March, 1699- 
1700, appointed a committee to wait on the Governor with 
a message, praying that the care and government of the 
College might be continued in the hands of the late Corpo- 
ration until other provision should be made. 
concurred in by the Council. 


proval. 


This was 
14 June, 1700, an address 
to his Majesty was agreed upon, which prayed, among 
other things, for the settlement of the College. 9 J uly, an 
address to the Earl of Bellomont was agreed upon, in which 
he was requested to improve his interest in his Majesty 
and the Ministers of the State, in behalf of the Province, 
for the settlement of the College at Cambridge, according 
to the ends and interests of the first founders. This 
address was forwarded 12 July, and was accompanied with 
the heads of a Charter for incorporating the said College. 
The Charter alluded to in the address to the Governor was 
adopted 12 July. The address was evidently held back 
until the Charter should be passed. The same day a 
resolve passed appropriating five hundred pounds for the 
Governor, to be improved in managing the address of the 
Court to the king. The address reached the Board of 
l'rade, but apparently the draft of a Charter did not 


accompany it. 


The agreement by the two Houses to a 
( 


harter led to the passage the next day of an order pro- 
viding that the officers named in the proposed Charter 
vuld manage the affairs of the College until his Majesty’s 
pivasure should be known as to the settlement of the Col- 


re 
) 


The proposed Charter by its terms required that the 
crease Mather to comply with that condition, showed that 
‘ome provision should be annexed to that order which had 
been passed entrusting the management of the College to 
the persons named in the proposed Charter, which should 
provide for the government of the College in case of Mather’s 
refusal, illness, or death. This contingency was covered, 
therefore, by an order passed 14 March, 1700-1701, en- 
trusting the care of the College, in either of those events, 
to the Vice-President and the other gentlemen named. 

By the passage of a resolve 1 August, 1701, Samuel 
illard was invited to accept the care and charge of the 
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College. Mr. Willard’s church would not consent to his 
As the General Court was about 
to adjourn, the Council were, 9 August, 1701, by resolve, 


residence at Cambridge. 


invested with the charge of the College until the next ses- 
sion of the General Court. On the sixth of September, 
1701, a resolve was passed inviting Samuel Willard, nomi- 
nated as Vice-President, to take charge of the College. 
Williard’s power to confer degrees having been questioned, 
it was determined to be sufficient under the resolve already 
passed. Quincy says that, in 1705, Governor Dudley inti- 
mated to the Council that, by letters from England, there 
was encouragement to hope that a Charter of incorporation 
might be obtained from her Majesty for Harvard College, 
in Cambridge, if proper application were made, and the 
draft proposed in his late Majesty’s reign was ordered to 
No 


were taken in either branch in consequence of these sug- 


be laid on the table to be read. measures, however, 


gestions of Governor Dudley. The vote declaring that the 
Charter of 1650 had not been repealed or annulled was 
passed in 1707. Under this authority the reconstructed 
Charter became, and has continued to this day to be, the 





frame of government of the University. 


Our examination of current events has shown, I think, | 


a reluctance to tread upon the king's prerogatives, which 
held the General Court back until the ascendancy of Crom- 
the to 
Harvard College profited by this. 


well seemed so well assured that Court ventured 


overstep the mark. : 


The abrogation of the Colony Charter upset the affairs of | 
to could be done, | 


the College, and the doubts as what 


which continued from that time until 1707, have always | 


been understood. But it has not heretofore been known 
that they got Nowell, a man of small means, to resign and 
Richards was requested to take charge of their affairs, in 
order that he might take the securities in his own name. 
Nor has the imperious demand of Andros, that they should 
submit a statement of account, been heretofore reported. 
We may judge from the step taken in lodging the securi- 
ties in the name of the College Treasurer how the perils 
of the situation were then regarded. ‘The inspection of 
the accounts by Andros shows his belief that a supervisory 


power existed on the part of the Crown. 


THE WEAVER OF THE SNOW. 


BY 
“The three Winds of Winter: 


WILLIAM SHARP. 


the Wind of death that cometh 


lin tumult; the Weaver of the snow; the Dead Wind, that is the 


| Black Frost.”"—Jan Mac Aodh. 


From wold to wold, o’er the vast uplands drear, 
The silent Weaver of the Snow goes by : 
Scarce is he heard, scarce heard his icy sigh, 


When from his polar waste he draweth near. 


Before him went the howling wind of Fear; 
Behind him, with a low, faint perishing ery, 
The Black Wind earthward falls from the frozen sky : 


Dreadful, alone, he weaves; august, austere. 


Far in the desolate midmost of the wold 
A little hamlet dusks the veil of white; 


Gloom-set but for one gleam of ruddy light. 


The Weaver of the Snow his wings doth fold ; 
A brief while he suspends his weft of cold; 
Then, awed, glides darkling onward through the night. 
Harper’s Magazine. 


FLEETING SHOWS. 


MORE TALES ON THE MARCH. 


“]T know your cabman must have been talking some 


more! When you find any one in this commonplace world 


“Q bless you, yes! We’ve held many aconference since 


I last reported ’em. Considering what the weather has 


A P | 
been—O the awful, awful weather! —until at long last 


7 ; 
winter ended in that dream o’ last week’s sun, a body has | 
had to exist in cabs, regardless of shekels. Want another | 


| 


glimpse or two of life as a cabman sees it?” 





President should reside at Cambridge. The failure of In-| a-watchin’ something the other night | thought anybody |@ modern instance. 


| who could write stories might make a good story of, sure ; 
You 


| know some of our militia is horse-militia. Well, I saw ’em 


| but I eouldn’t do anythin’ but just look on an’ laugh. 
| havin’ a horse-drill. Don’t believe a dozen of ’em had 
| ever backed a horse before in their lives. And the horses 
| they was all sorts—tip-cart horses, some of ’em, and horse- 
Well, the bugle 
First 
place they was so rattled they couldn’t remember what the 
toot meant, anyhow; whether right flank wheel, or gallop, 
or what. Next place, they didn’t remember how to do it, 


| car horses—regular collection o’ freaks. 
| would toot, and then ’twas Bedlam broke loose. 





‘they didn’t like to trust their own grooms with. 








even if they remembered what they ought to do. Finally, 
if they knew all about it, they could no more make those 
horses do it than I could sail an ocean liner. So they just 
rode all over each other, whenever the bugle tooted; 
bumped their horses’ noses together, and scraped their 
own legs most off, against the walls, and things like that; 
an’ the man who was a-trying to teach ‘em, he just stood, 
and first he’d laugh fit to split, and then he’d swear fearful. 
It was awftl funny. I wished you could ’a’ seen it, ma’am ; 
you're always wantin’ stuff for stories, so bad; an’ there 
was one all made, as you may say! 
_* 

“ You remember, ma’am, I said the other night that 
the hardest time I’d had since I'd been drivin’ was that 
awful storm I sat out in, from midnight to six? Well, 
when I was a-thinkin’ of it over afterward, there come up 
a time in my mind that I thought was pretty tough while 
it lasted. ’Tisn’t any story, you know, ma’am; just some- 
thing that happened. 

“'T'was when I was a-ridin’ as a groom at the big 
stables. I always had a sort of a knack with ugly horses 
—born so, I guess; au’ I was often sent for by swell folks 


\to bring up their blooded horses from long distances, that 


Well, 
once | went ‘way down to Manchester-by-the-Sea to do 
that;—an awful bad horse it was; nearly killed a man, 


the next month. They sent for me from the stable, post 


| haste, not telling me what there was todo; and I went in, 


without havin’ had my breakfast, just to see what it was. 
‘ But 
‘ Never mind!’ says 
‘They'll just about be at breakfast when you get 
there, and you'll have a fine tuck-in of all sorts o’ good 
things!” Well ma’am, I got there, and reported, and they 
said I'd better get into the saddle right away; for I was to 


They said [ must run for the train, just that minute. 
I haven’t had my breakfast!” says I. 
they. 


ride the horse up to town behind the family carriage, so 
that the gentlemen could have an eye on the horse all the 
way. Notaword about breakfast; an’ of course I couldn’t 
Well, I tightened 
my belt and got on the horse; an’ for four hours or so I 





| be so bold as to say I hadn’t had any. 
| a 
| rode an’ I rode, gettin’ to feel kind o’ sick an’ queer, I can 
tell you; for ‘twas a rather chilly day; an’ a fellow’s 
nerves, when he’s on such a horse as that was, aren’t a bit 
| too steady, even when he’s comfortable in his stomach, 
| Well, it come noon; an’ they got out o’ the carriage, an’ 
unpacked hampers, an’ opened bottles, an’ ate an’ drank 
about an hour; [ lookin’ on from where I was walkin’ the 
horse up an’ down under a tree. 


Of course they must ha’ 
thought I’d brought my own luncheon along with me. But 
don’t you think, ma’am, they might just ha’ asked? Or 
isn't that whata man ought to expect o° swells, if they're 
big swells? Well, anyhow, they didn’t ask; an’ I just 
walked watched an’ ached —Lord! how I ached!’ 
An’ then—well, ma’am, then I got on that wicked brute 
again, an’ rode him to Boston. ‘Time I reported at the 
stable they said I looked as if I’d died an’ been dug up. 
It’s things like that, I guess, that makes common folks say 
that if swells can’t remember that we’re flesh and blood it 
Odd times I think 
that if folks didn’t give so much charity, but just thought a 
little oftener how folks was all just folks, those dynamite 
notions wouldn’t spread so fast as they say they’re spread- 


” 


an’ 


would be a good scheme to teach ’em. 


ing. 


* * 
” 


“ Your cabman is a philosopher.” 
“No; he only is {so placed as to see the dessous des 
cartes. ‘There is much wisdom therefrom grows.” 
* * 
*- 
“* What are you laughing about, over ther®?” 
** 
* 








f ; “Lawyers are not mirthsome people, in general, are 
who’s had experiences and can talk about ’em, I'll trust : J : h ithe we 8 - ae 
7 ea ‘ 1» | they? But this one has just told a beautifully impossible 
you that vou don’t let them off with one tale, or with two! ¢ 
= ’ a é yarn. Almost equal to the one about the fellow who 
” 


j 
| 


murdered his mother, and then asked clemency from the 
It’s about 
a young scapegrace who was brought into court charged 
with non-support of his wife. And he defended himself by 
saying that since he was a minor, his wages belonged to 
his parents!” 


judge on the ground that he was an orphan. 


* % 
“ Go ahead!” es Be a8, 

** “Gilbert and Sullivan haven’t exhausted yet the topsy- 
“Well ma’am,” he said, the other day, “I was | turvy madnesses of this supposedly sober world. This, for 


An old friend of mine made what his 


‘haughty sisters were pleased to call an ‘unsuitable’ 


marriage. Now please grasp the fact that these haughty 
sisters have not one penny in the world that is not the gift 
of their brother’s forthright charity; and that he supports 
them richly, with a fine establishment. He was asked, the 
other day, why he lived abroad instead of returning to 
‘Well, the fact is,’ said he 
with absolute, naif candor, ‘it would be too awkward for 
me to attempt to live here, while my sisters absolutely refuse 


make a home in his native city. 


to accord social recognition to my wife !’” 


Dorotuy Lunprt. 
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DESPAIR. 
BY EPIPHANIUS WILSON. 
He sang some airs; they won him praise, 
Those echoes of a vernal dream, 
As one arippling prelude plays, 
But pauses ere he touch the theme. 


He loved and won; and all men cried: 
“ Now for his. life-work, clear and strong, 
Some world-truth, launched on music’s tide, 
And passing round the world im song.” 


As streams that in the desert salt 
And sand their buried waters staunch— 
As the white bounding torrents halt 
Crossed by a frozen avalanche— 


So died his lyric note away 
Amid the sunshine of his lot ; 

And other singers took the day, 
And one more poet was forgot. 


Till once, men listened with a start 
To hear a new voice in the air. 
It pierced the cold world’s brutal heart, 
And laid life’s secret vision bare. 
“ Ah, happy poet! long delayed, 
But rare, thy work,” the people cried ; 
Nor knew that in his home betrayed 
A broken-hearted man had died. 
The Critic. 





LITERATURE. 





THE PRESENT INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM AND 
TAEORIES OF REFORM. 


SOCIALISTIC 


H. Mallock. 
Macmillan. 


BOR AND THE Porutark Wervrare. By W. 
Toh Londen: Adam & Charles Black. New York: 


This book, by one of the most accomplished of British 
writers, is a clean, strong and most effective utterance re- 
specting questions that are agitating nearly all modern 
communities. It goes far to demolish certain largely pop- 
ular but mischievous theories to which even sensible men 
have made some concessions. ‘The author's purpose is to 
show that, under any system of the redistribution of the 
industrial product which has yet been proposed, the man- 
ual laborer will be worse rather thar better off than now. 

In the first place, he takes the aggregate annual income 
from all sources in Great Britain and lreland, and reach- 
ing the very obvious postulate that no more can be dis- 
tributed than actually exists, he shows that if this were 
distributed equally among aii the inhabitants, from the 
duke with the largest rent-roll and the richest multi-mil- 
lionaire to the humblest laborer and the sheerest pauper, 
and including men, women and children, the average wage- 
earner would receive ascarcely appreciable amount more 
than he now does. 

This reasoning is very similar to that pursued by our 
own townsman, Mr. Edward Atkinson, and the results 
arrived at are substantially the same; though Mr. Atkin- 
son starts from the basis of the aggregate product of the 
nation and shows what the effect would be to divide it 
equally among all the inhabitants. This seems to give a 
more obvious result than that obtained by Mr. Mallock, 
proceeding from the basis of the aggregate income, as the: 
separate incomes present a somewhat more complicated 
problem. But in both cases the conclusion is remarkable 
and the convictions nearly invincible. 

The same thought is developed in yet another way in 
the Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics for 
1890, where it is demonstrated that if the whole of the net 
profits of the various business establishments were added 
to the aggregate wages of the laborers and the amount 
divided share and share alike among the wage-earners, 
stock-holders, partners and individual proprietors, the 
wage-earners would receive on the average just a little less 
than is now actually received by them, while the share- 
holders and proprietors would receive a little more. 

Another strong point made by the author is in refuta- 
tion of the theory that labor — by which is usually meant 
mere manual labor — is the sole source of wealth. This is 
carefully and freshly handled. So far as human agency is 
concerned in the production of wealth, Mr. Mallock makes 
two factors, labor and ability. There is some difficulty in 
drawing a line here between these, since there is scarcely 
any labor which is not characterised by some ability; an 
idiot is, of course, of no value as a laborer. If Mr. Mal- 
lock is not quite as definite in marking the distinction as 
one could wish, he at least makes it pretty plain that the 
really great producers of wealth are men of superior 
ability, and that while this class is few in numbers, much 
the largest amount of product is owing to the power which 
they bring into the various enterprises which are con- 
cerned in the creation of wealth. 

He further insists and makes it evident that, but for 
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on the part of a few more gifted individuals, the ordi- 
nary producer would be incalculably worse off than at 
Indeed, he claims that, while the common laborer 
of to-lay produces no more than the laborer of a hundred 
years ago, the amount which he secures for his share is 
several times greater than that received by his predecessor 
of that age. This is shown by a number of calculations, 
to which only the patent facts and the simple application 
of simple arithmetical principles are essential, He says: 
“The laboring classes,under the existing condition of things, 
have acquired more wealth in a given time than the most 
sanguine socialist of fifty years ago could have promised 
them; and this increased wealth has found its way into 
their pockets awing to causes that are in actual operation 
around us.” 

Mr. Mallock appears to be mistaken in asserting that 
“the real contention of the socialist is simply this—not that 
labor makes what is actually made by machinery, but that 
laborers ought to own the machinery,” ete. The very 
gravamen of Karl Marx's contention is that the wealth 
produced by machinery is created by labor; he does not 
even allow that the employer or manager has anything 
really to do with it. Gro. M. STEELE. 


STUDIES OF THE STAGE. 


By Brander Matthews. 
Harper and Brothers. 


New York: 





As aplaywright no less than asa critic, Mr. Matthews 
is entitled to speak on matters pertaining to the stage, and | 
he is still further qualified by his delight in his subject. 


For the modern style of criticism, as he declares himself 
while discussing M. 


Sarcey and M. Lemaitre, both of 
whom have done so much for dramatic criticism in France, 
delights to understand and to appreciate, pointing out 
faults with a hope of bettering the work, but always in a 
sympathetic spirit and rarely ‘ slating’ an author ;—though 
M. Sarcey, in the days of his youth, did venture a slashing 
criticism of M. Ohnet. 

It is the drama rather than the stage itself with which 
Mr. Matthews concerns himself; there is little about actors 
and less about the mysterious region behind the scenes. 
His views regarding the dramatization of the novel seem 


well-considered ; he once in the 


points out more than 
course of these essays the essential differences between the 
art of the novelist and that of the dramatist, the first deal- 
ing, by right, in elaboration and suggestion, the second 
obliged to be direct and simple, confined as well within cer- 
tain very definite lines; and though not unhopeful of the 
American drama, Mr. Matthews declares that the Ameri- 
can playwright “has not taken the trouble to learn his 
trade.” 

The admirable essay on Charles Lamb and the Thea- 
tre is a bit of writing that must delight all lovers of ‘ Elia,’ 
and itopens with an oddity worth) of Lamb himself, affirm- 
ing that hardened cockney to be an American humorist. 

In Shakespeare, Molitre and Modern English Comedy 
the author traces the latter back to French rather than 
to\English inspiration ; finding that Moliére’s environment 
was much closer to that of our modern drama than was 
Shakespeare’s; and his protest while considering the old 
comedies against the average of modern plays being judged 
by the best (but few in number) of the earlier ones is an 
excellent point well taken, while his chronological list of 
those comedies from 1703 to 1855 that still keep the boards 
will prove both interesting, and convenient for reference, 
His plea for farce is a justification of a branch of the drama 
that is rather looked down upon, but which he holds to be 
quite as ‘ serious’ as comedy or tragedy. It ought to be 
needless to add that his conception of farce does not apply 
to the variety show and vulgar horse-play that defies all art 
of any sort whatsoever. 

The Players, that club which was launched in all possi. 
ble completeness by Edwin Booth, makes the subject of 
one essay, and a lover of the drama may well linger over 
the description of those apartments, with their wealth of 
portraits and the collection of treasures—-the crooked staff 
of{Charlotte Cushman, Fechter’s blonde wig (in Hamlet), 
“a lock of hair that belonged to Edmund Kean ” (his own, 
presumably?) and others of equal interest. 

Mr. Matthews’s style is crisp and clear, as becomes a 
dramatist, and his knowledge of the historical drama would 
seem to be as thorough as his comprehension of the exist- 
ing conditions of dramatic art is wide and liberal. Those 
readers who enjoy the philosophy of the drama will find it 
given with a light touch, while the criticism of some distin- 
guished critics is both generous and discriminating. 

A portrait of the author forms the frontispiece. 





Mrs. Mary Halleck Foote’s last volume of pleasant 
tales (In Exile: and Other Stories. Boston: Houghton 
and Mifflin), has, as had their predecessors, the very breath 
of the Western wind; iis freshness, its wild freedom; the 
fragrance of the flowering prairies over which it blows. 
The author is mistress of a vital and pungent style; one 
may sometimes forget what happens to the folk of her 





the existence of this superior power of wealth-production 


dailies: 


rarely forget the scenes to which she carries us, for she 
also has to an unusual degree the gift of landscape-painting 
in words. A Cloud on the Mountain, one of the tales of 
The storm 
which it portrays beats into one’s very consciousness ; its 
passing leaves one spent and weary. 

Of the other tales, Friend Barton’s Concerns repro- 
duces marvellously the atmosphere of Quaker life and tells 
a quaintly human story with tenderness and warm, quiet 
humor. The Rapture of Hetty is a swiftly-moving, bril- 
liantly-colored bit of drama, paralleling, in rough Western 
wise, the story of the Lochinvar. 


the present volume, admirably illustrates this. 


The Watchman is a 
virile story of an unreasoning feud and its all but fatal 
consequences. The Story of the Alcazar has the right 
sea-tang, and that something of the eerie, inescapable lone- 
liness that speaks in the twilight voice of waters washing 
alow shore. In Exile is drenched with the gold of Cali- 
fornia sunshine. The volume as a whole brings one into 
good and wholesome company and offers an hour of memo- 
rable pleasure. 


SOME SOLID PERIODICALS. 


The New World, now entering upon its third volume, 
has easily kept the high place that it held at the start as a 
sound and weighty exponent of liberal theology. Its arti- 
cles have been marked by a certain thoroughness and com- 
prehensiveness that belong to a broad outlook upon great 
things, and it has avoided that insistence upon the details 
of sectarian administration which, however necessary in 
itself, tends to the trivial and the tame, and usually fails to 
hold the interest of the general reader. 

The March number gives some idea of the scope of this 
quarterly in the mere names of the articles. Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom treats of The Human Element in the Bible. 
The Old Testament is represented in The Song of Solomon ; 
The Origin of Goodness and Lotze’s Doctrine of Thought 
supply a topic apiece; ancient and modern doctrine is dis- 
cussed respectively under the titles, The Ante-Nicene Doc- 
trine of the Unity of God, and Universalism a Progressive 
Faith ; while Mr. Josiah Royce considers the problem of 
Browning’s Paracelsus, and Mr. A. V. G. Allen has an 
article on Dean Stanley and the Tractorian Movement—a 
subject given at much length in The Life and Letter of 
Dean Stanley, recently reviewed in these columns. 

The Book Reviews themselves are full and adequate 
enough to take the place of regular articles in many a 
periodical. The strong corps of contributors no less than 
the wide field of its subjects gives the review a permanent 
value, while the habitually clear and forcible style of its 
writers adds much to the reader's interest. Rey. N. P. 
Gilman is the managing editor. 

The Political Science Quarterly, edited by the Univer- 
sity Faculty of Political Science of Columbia College and 
having Messrs. Ginn & Co. for its Boston publishers, is a 
large and finely printed periodical of about two hundred 
pages, dealing with those questions that press steadily 
towards the front rank of importance as the nation’s de- 
velopment constantly suggests fresh and vital problems for 
solution. The modern interest in sociology may for a 
moment turn attention from ‘politics’—in the popular 
sense of the term—but one cannot go far in sociology with- 
out discovering that its problems have a very distinctive 
and ‘ practical’ political side. 

The March number of this periodical has contributors 
from the bar, journalism and the university ; the beginning 
of this present industrial depression being treated by Mr 
A.D. Noyes, the Evening Post’s financial editor, in a study 
of The Banks and the Panic of 1893; while J. B. Uhie, 
Esq., nepresenting the New York Bar, gives Some Ideas 
on Constitutional Revision, and Prof. John Dewey of 
Michigan University, considers Austin’s Theory of Sov- 
ereignty. ‘wo English writers have articles upon certain 
phases in that country—one, a historico-sociological sub- 
ject; the other financial. Prof. W. G. Ashley of Harvard 
writes of The Village in India, and there are some forty 
book notices. 

Each article in every department is signed, and is the 
expression of the writer’s personal view. The Quarterly 
covers its chosen field in an admirable manner, and the 
reviews give a busy man an excellent digest of much of the 
political and sociological literature of the day. 








The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography 
is a quarterly, published by The Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania for subscribers. 

The utility of periodical publication of historical and 
biographical data is twofold; it quickens the interest in 
individual research and may often preserve for future his 
torians some valuable papers that might otherwise be over 
looked or destroyed. 

This magazine does not attempt in one issue to deal 
with any special part of the wide field that it occupies; 
Dr. James J. Levick’s article in the January number 08 





fancy, but we do not forget the folk themselves. And we 
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sylvania carries the reader back into the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while Hampton L. Carsor’s World's Fair Oration at 
( hicago brings one into touch with one of the most notable 
.chievements of the latter part of the nineteenth. 

The era of the War of Independence is represented by 
several articles, one on The Camp by the Old Guelph Mill, 
by William S. Baker, with an illustration that is admirably 
distinct in detail as it is soft and agreeable in tone ; How- 
ard M. Jenkins gives certain data relating to Valley Forge, 
while Sarah Cadbury continues her extracts from the 
Diary of Mrs. Anm Warder. It is entertaining to note 
that ‘ tempests in teapots ’ (note the historical tempest that 
upset the tea in patriotic Boston) occurred in those stirring 
times as well as to-day; as the article on the ‘ Roundhead 
Order’ of Col. Thomas Butler and Gen. Wilkinson, abol- 
ishing queues in the army, sufficiently demonstrates. Wil- 
liam M. Meigs contributes an article on Pennsylvania 
Polities Early in this Century. 

Four and a half pages of Notes and Queries, some brief 
Book Notices and several departments relating specially 

the society itself make up the number proper, though 
an index and the table of contents for Volume XVLI. are 
also bound up with it. The title-page of that volume is 
handsomely printed in black and red, and its artistic effect 
is in keeping with the general excellent appearance of the 
magazine. The Trustees of the Publication Fund do not 
assume any responsibility for ‘opinions or observations’ 
expressed in the contributed articles. 


A glance at the table of contents of the International 
Journal of Ethic’s third volume will give some idea of the 
scope assigned by the modern spirit to the ethical idea. 
Not only religion and philanthropy, but sociology and _polit- 
ical economy are among those subjects that are dealt-with 
in their ethical relations. 

In the January number of this quarterly, jurisprudence, 
wealth (in its social ministry), and even, one might add, 
history (at least in the making) are considered from this 
point of view, as well as other matters usually regarded as 
more closely related to the realm of morals. It is certainly 
an excellent thing to have the ethical side so fully and 
ably presented by scholarly men—and there are many Ph, 
1).’s on the editorial committee—however much any special 
reader may chance to dissent from some particular opinion ; 
Dr. Stanton Coit, for example, a member of the editorial 
committee and well known as a sociological student through 
his connection with a New York neighborhood guild, 
takes occasion to criticise severely charity organization 
work in his review of Philanthropy and Social Progress; 
an expression of opinion that will doubtless be sharply 
challenged in certain quarters. 

There are five articles outside of the Discussions and 
Book Reviews, and contributions to all departments are 
signed. The American headquarters of this periodical are 
in Philadelphia. England, France, Germany and Italy, as 
well as America are represented on the editorial committee, 
and 5. Burns Weston is the managing editor. 


The School Review is a comparatively new-comer in the 
educational field, the February issue being the twelfth 
number, ten nimbers being issued yearly. It announces 
itself as a journal of secondary education; Secondary 
School Studies, and The Holiday Conference of 1893 are 
both reported upon in the Review for February. There 
are several other articles, besides a large number of notices 
of educational books, and some brief announcements. 
The departments of Current Educational 
and of Foreign Notes are useful for reference. 

The editors, Pres. J. G. Schurman of Cornell Univer- 
sity and Mr. C. H. Thurber, principal of Colgate Academy, 
announce articles for 1894 by Hon. W. T. Harris and by 
Prof. H. Holman of the University College of Wales. 
Prof. S. S. Laurie will cortinue his papers on the Early 
History of Education, and Dr. J. C. Mackenzie, Ray 
Greene Huling and others will continue the discussion of 
the Report of the Commitiee of Ten, already begun by 
Pres. Schurman. A series of articles has also been planned 
on subjects relating to High School work, with special ref- 
rence to the teacher's preparation in certain branches. 
Mr. William C. Collar will have an article upon Latin, and 


® number of professors and teachers will deal with the re- 
maining subjects. 


Literature 


The Review has proved so acceptable that several 
numbers of the first volume are no longer on hand, and the 


editors are buying them back and have raised the price of 
that volume. 


The March number of Education, a monthly magazine 
how in its sixteenth volume, covers a variety of subjects 
“ppropriate to its special field. The relation of high to 
graumar schools as an aid for securing better work is dis- 
cussed by Ray Greene Huling; Dr. Mara Pratt has an 
article on Children’s Postures, both in and out of school, 
aad in the first of a series, Lessons on American Authors, 


Hawthorne, both critically and biographically. The Es- 
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sentials of Arithmetic and The Place of the Myth in 
Modern Education are treated respectively by Prin. A. G. 
Boyden of the State Normal School at Bridgewater and 
Miss Ella L. Guptill. Pres. Thwing concludes his paper 
on Preparation for the Study and Practice of the Law. 
The Department of Professional Study, which gives a 
monthly syllabus that analyzes by means of questions and 
topics the books of the course in The Teachers’ Interna- 
tional Reading Circle, is an additional element of value in 
this excellent magazine, while the Foreign Notes aid in 
giving the reader that wide outlook especially desirable to 
the teacher's profession. The book notices, though deal- 
ing chiefly with educational literature, admit a few subjects 
of a more general nature. 

A recent editorial declares with commendable emphasis: 
“One of the most useful new departments in school affairs 
would be a perpetual class for the instruction of the cleri- 
cal and lay advocates of subsiding church schools of any 
sort by public funds; or, in any way, departing from the 
present attitude of the non-recognition of the sectarian, 
theological and ecclesiastical side of religion and morality 
in the character training in the American common school.” 

Education is published in this city, Mr. Frank H. 
Kasson being editor and Mr. Frank H. Palmer, associate 
editor. Every teacher who desires to broaden and vitalize 
professional work by new ideas should welcome such a 
magazine as Education. 


NOTES. 

The celebrated Leipzig publisher, Baron Tauchnitz, 
has made a gift to the Cornell University Library of two 
or three score of scholarly works on the Bible, the Greek 
and Latin classics, jurisprudence and mathematics, selected 
from the Tauchnitz exhibit at Chicago. Mr. Harris, the 
Ithaca librarian, has sent a very warm ‘letter of thanks to 
Leipzig. The gift was made apropos of the recent quarter- 
centennial celebration at Cornell. 

Mr. Swinburne has dedicated his forthcoming book of 
poems to William Morris. Here are a few lines from this 
dedication : 

For you, and for none of us other, 
Time is not: the dead that must live 

Hold commune with you as a brother 
By grace of the life that you give. 

The heart that was in them is in you, 
Their soul in your spirit endures: 

The strength of their song is the sinew 
Of this that is yours. 

The suit for damages brought by Mrs. John Biddulph 
Martin (Victoria Woodhull) against the trustees of the 
British Museum, on account of their refusal to remove from 
the library certain books alleged to contain libellous matter 
concerning her, has been decided in favor of the plaintiff, 
the jury holding that the authorities did not <discharge 
their duties with proper care and caution. Damages were 
awarded to the amount of 20s. The case will be appealed. 

An important work which has long been in course of 
preparation by the Appleton firm is on the eve of publica- 
tion. It is to be a picture of the American Commonwealth 
as it is to-day, an aggregation of careful studies of its natu- 
ral resources, its industries and commerce, and its work in 
education, literature and the arts. Distinguished special- 
ists have in many cases contributed chapters, and 
these have been brought together under the editorship of 
Professor N.S. Shaler. The work, which is to be pub- 
lished under the title of The United States of America, is 
to be in two bulky volumes, handsomely illustrated. It is 
to be sold by subscription. 

I'he personality of a famous man can at times be 
brought delightfully close to us, and this is particularly 
true of the picture we get of Nathaniel Hawthorne in his 
youngest daughter's description of My Father’s Literary 
Methods in the March Ladies’ Home Journal. 


Application has been made for a charter for a Bayard 
Taylor Memorial Library, to be established at Kennett 
Square, Pennsylvania, the poet’s early home, and an asso- 
ciation has been formed to raise funds for the purpose. 

William Henry Bishop (now a member of the Yale 
faculty), as a result of his long residence abroad, has 
written a novelette, A Pound of Cure; a story of Monte 
Carlo, which begins in Scribner's Magazine for March. It 
is a very dramatic study of the growth of the gambling 
spirit. 

There are few boys who will not feel sorry to hear of 
the death of R. M. Ballantyne. He wrote his first story 
for boys in 1848, when he was twenty-three years of age, 
and after he had been for six years a resident of the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s territories. Before he exhausted that 
field he travelled extensively in other couutries, so that his 
numerous stories cover a great part of the world. 

The March issue of Romance opens with a clever story 
of studio life in New York by Elizabeth W. Champney, 
which throws a new light upon many mysteries and ex- 
plodes a favorite bubble of the mediums. A group of 
three Humorous ‘Tales, the leading one of which is by 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife,’ forms a prominent feature of the 








! W. Barrett considers that great romancer, Nathaniel 


number, and will bring many a smile to the longest face. 








A new story of Lord Tennyson, a quaint but impressive 
ghost-story, powerful love tales by Guy de Maupassant and 
Helen Lee Sargent, a thrilling narrative of the Civil War, 
and charming sketches by Jules Claretie, Erckmann-Chat- 
rian and many others, make up an extraordinary array of 
attractions. Romance is issued by Romance Publishing 
Company, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New. York, at. 25 
cents a number; subscriptions, $2.50 a year. 

Messrs. Ginn & Co., announce, for publication in May, 
A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics, selected and edited, with 
jntroduction, notes and indices, by F. E. Schelling, Profes- 
sor in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March contains one article of 
the greatest importance to every one interested in the 
It is entitled The Reform of Sec- 
ondary Education in the United States, and is written by 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph. D., professor of philosophy 
and lecturer on the history and institutes of education in 
Columbia College, and editor of the Educational Review. 
The author here reviews the recent valuable report of the 
committee of ten appointed by the National Educational 
Association, criticises its work, and predicts the greatest 
benefit to the cause of education in this country if the 
secondary schools and colleges will profit by the recom- 
mendations of the committee. This paper should be read 
by all persons, especially$by those who have seen the report 
as it shows the opinions of a well-known educator on the 
work of the committee of ten. 


question of I ducation. 


An interesting paper of historic value, in Worthing- 
ton’s Magazine (Hartford, Conn.), is that relating to The 
Fate of Aaron Burr's Daughter, throwing light upon what 
was at the time, a most painful mystery. The portrait ac- 
companying this article is a reproduction of an oil painting 
found at Nag’s Head, N.C. It is thought to have been 
taken from the wreck of the Patriot, the boat upon which 
Theodosia Burr Alston sailed for New York in December, 
1812, and which was never afterwards heard from. 


Harper's for April will anticipate the next naval battle 
by describing a supposed duel at sea between two armored 
cruisers of the first class. ‘The article is written by Lieu- 
tenant S. A. Staunton of the United States Navy, and 
ainply illustrated by Mr. R. F. Zogbaum. 

A series of sketches on Acadia and Cape Breton, fin- 
ished by the late Frank Bolles just before his death, are 
to appear in the Atlantic during the coming year. 

The third volume of Mr. George William Curtis’s Ora- 
tions and Addresses will issue from the press of the Har- 
pers about the middle of March. It will contain the more 
important historical and memorial addresses delivered by 
Mr. Curtis, including, among others, orations on the Centen- 
nial Celebration of Concord Fight, Burgoyne’s Surrender 
The Unveiling of the Statue of Washington on the spot 
where he first took the oath of office in New York, and the 
eulogies of Sumner, Garfield, Bryant, Lowell, Wendell 
Phillips and Robert Burns. It will also contain a photo- 
gravure portrait of Mr. Curtis. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at once The 
Story of Margrédel, Being a Fireside History of a Fife- 
shire Family. By a new writer. Uniform with Ships 
that Pass in the Night. It is safe to predict that many 
discussions will take place on the question whether it is 
the work of a woman or that of aman. ‘They have also 
in press ‘The Natural Law of Money, wherein the succes- 
sive steps in the growth of money are traced from the days 
of barter to the introduction of the modern clearing-house, 
and monetary principles are examined in their relation to 
past and present legislation, by William Brough; and 
The Sphere of the State, or The People as a Body Politic, 
with special consideration of certain present problems, by 
Frank Sargent Hoffman, A. M., professor of philosophy in 
Union College. 

” Donald G. Mitchell, otherwise ‘Ike Marvel,’ bears his 
seventy-two years lightly, like the snowy crown on his 
head. A recent newspaper paragraph crediting him with 
long tramps across the state of Connecticut caused him 
some amusement. “It is quite absurd,” he writes. “ Long 
drives, indeed, 1 frequently take in summer weather, and 
always enjoy strolls in the woods — with occasional active 
work there — when footing is good; and I count a good 
deal of footing good which would put city-folk into spasms 
of retreat.” 


Mr. Andrew Lang is about to publish a new volume of 
poems under the title of Ban and Arrigre Ban: A Rally 
of Fugitive Rhymes. He has also in preparation a book 
of studies in psychical phenomena and human credulity. 
This is to be called The Cock Lane Ghost and Common 
Sense. 

Harper & Brothers will publish early this month The 
Jewish Question, by the author of The Mission of the Jews 
in the January Harper’s Magazine; Our English Cousins, 
by Richard Harding Davis; For Honor and Life, by 
William Westall, and Life’s Little Ironies, by Thomas 





Hardy. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, Marcu 10. 
All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 
S. Coleridge. 
Sunpay, Marcu 11. 
If we still in virtue delight, 
Our souls are in heaven placed. 
Campion. 
Monpbay, Marcu 12. 
Fair fruit in an unwholesome dish, 
Are like to rot untasted. 
Shakespeare. 
Turspay, Marcu 13. 
The common ingredients of health and long life are— 
Great temperance, open air, 
Easy labor, little care. 
Sir Philip Sidney. 
Wepnespay, Marcu 14. 
Time is indeed a precious boon, 
But with the boon a task is given. 
Eliza Cook. 
Tuurspay, Marcu 15. 
Be wise ; 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise. 
Massinger. 
Fripay, Marcu 16. 
Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 


Shakespeare. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 

Mr. Clyde Fitch’s comedy, presented at the Tremont 
Theatre for the first time in Boston on Monday evening, is 
well named ‘ April Weather,’ for it has the freshness of the 
April days; their naif sweetness, their bright and not too 
ardent sunbursts, their quick but not too sorrowful tears. 
Its atmosphere is altogether pleasant and refreshing; its 
impression is altogether wholesome and right. From the 
strict standpoint of logical dramatic construction the little 
play has almost as many faults as youth itself has incon- 
sistencies; but we forgive the one as we do the other, for 
youth’s own sake. For instance, to save one’s father from 
well-merited disgrace at the price of desertion and heart- 
break to one’s wife and helpless child, is a bit of Quixotic 
heroism far from sympathetic to the average common sense 
mind ; and again, to count it protection and kind service to 
leave a supposed widow in ignorance that her husband is, 
after all, alive, that one may marry her and bear her far 
away from him and his unkindness — ignoring the fact that 
so to do is to lure the poor lady into bigamy and conse- 
quent disgrace — is a rather impossibly naif bit of devotion 
to attribute to a nineteenth century lover. But these and 
their like are blemishes easily forgiven to the play’s tender, 
homely charm. Whatever be its faults of construction, its 
character drawing is for the most part admirably true and 
human. Raphael Reed, artist manque, sweet-hearted, 
simple, unselfish friend and lover, is one of the most touch- 
ing, convincing and lovable creations that many dramatic 
years have brought. He is very beautifully interpreted by 
Mr. Sol Smith Russell, to whose quaint, whimsical, sensi- 
tive, gentle style it is ideally suited. The few moments of 
intense emotion somewhat put to strain the actor's powers ; 
but even here he is illusive, and elsewhere, throughout, is 
Reed's very self. His supporting company is exceptionally 
excellent. Miss Radcliffe gives a most sweet, appealing, 
beautifully sincere picture of lonely, faithful little dfrs. 
Stanton; Mr. Johnson gives a virile and impassioned 
presentation of the mistaken, manly young husband; Miss 
Blanche and Mr. Jackson are a delightfully queer pair of 
Bowery lovers; Mr. Hudson plays a soft-hearted sheriff's 
officer in his own pleasantly bluff, breezy, hearty way, and 
the two babies are very delicious bits of cuddlesome hu- 
manity. 

Next week comes the farewell engagement of Mr. Irv- 
ing and Miss Terry. A magnificent repertoire is promised, 
including ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ not before given in 
Boston this season. 


At the Boston Museum the Manola-Mason Company 
have had a most successful week, presenting, in its latter 
half, a new musical comedy, ‘ The Queen of Hearts,’ which 
proved immensely picturesque and attractive. 

At the Hollis Street Theatre Mr. Sothern closes to-night 
his highly successful engagement with a single presentation 
of Jerome's new comedy, ‘How to Win a Woman.’ The 
attraction during the week has been the old favorite, 
‘Lord Chumley,” in which Mr. Southern has long enlisted 
our friendship for che fumble-witted, loyal-hearted, lovable 
little nobleman. 


Next week brilliant and popular Lillian Russell in 
‘The Princess Nicotine.’ 

At the Park Theatre ‘Charley’s Aunt’ has well illus- 
trated the old calum non animum proverb, by retaining all 
her merry popularity behind down-town footlights. A 
pretty minuet, interpolated in the last act and danced with 
grace and distinction, adds much to the picturesqueness of 
the scene. 
genuous Babbs — marred only by the rude gamin trick of 
derisive gesture which he employs, now and again, greatly 
to the marring of the well-bred atmosphere of the clean 
little comedy: Mr. Trader’s honest, boyish Charley; Mr. 
Capp’s hearty, impulsive sweet-natured Jack, are all de- 
lightful bits of acting, full of unaffected bumor and hu- 
manity. All lovers of fresh and refined comedy must wish 
the little play long life and good speed. 

At the Columbia Theatre, Mr. Edward Harrigan and 
his company have given to well-amused audiences, a 
week's performance of that rather gruesome mirth-maker, 
‘A Leather Patch.’ Next week ‘ Reilly and the 400’ will 
have welcome revival, and without doubt the highways of 
the town will be vocal with ecstatic reminiscences of 
‘Maggie Murphy’s Home.’ 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, the entertaining 
melodrama, ‘Patent Applied For,’ has had a highly suc- 


cessful series of performances. Next week, the ever popu- 


| lar ‘ Dazzler.’ E. G. 8. 


DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


A NEW SOCIETY FOR HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS. 


A Massachusetts branch of the National Household 
Economic Association was formed at the residence of Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway, 273 Clarendon Street, on Monday, 
February 26. Mrs. Minerva B. Tobey, vice-president of 
the National Association, for Massachusetts presided, and 
addresses were made by Mrs. Tobey, Mrs. James T. Fields, 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, president of the Cantabrigia Club 
of Cambridge, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick and others. 

Mrs. Tobey in her opening remarks outlined the work 
of the National Association, and said: “ The aims of the 
Massachusetts branch will be to raise the dignity of 
domestic labor by teaching the girls of wealthy parents that 
no department of the home is too humble for them to dili- 
gently study and personally superintend; that the influence 
of the Association be used to better the conditions of the 
public schools in regard to cleanliness and ventilation, and 
to promote among all classes a more scientiic knowledge of 
the economic value of the various foods and fuels, educat- 
ing them to a more intelligent understanding of plumbing 
and drainage, the need for pure water and good light in 
sanitary-built houses. 

Mrs. James T’. Fields spoke in a similar line, advocating 
especially the need for more soap and water in the public 
schools and strongly recommending the training of young 
girls in the Kitchen-Garden methods. 

Mrs. Merrill said the Association had her heartiest 
support, and that any movement which would aid in elevat- 
ing the art of housekeeping and bring about a more amica- 
ble relation between mistress and maid deserved the sup. 
port of all women. She also laid great stress on the im- 
portance of the mistress understanding every branch of 
domestic science, and that every young girl should be 
scientifically trained in housekeeping before marriage. 

Committees were formed for organization and member- 
ship, consisting of Mrs. Kate Gannett’ Wells, Mrs. Minerva 
B. Tobey, Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Mrs. Charles E. Inches, 
Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, Mrs. Frank [. Amory and Mrs. E. 
M. H. Merrill. 


LOYAL LEGION, 


The Commandery of the state of Massachusetts, Mili- 
tary Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, held 
its monthly meeting and dined at the American House 
Wednesday evening, Brevet Lieut. Col. Albert A. Pope, 
commander, presiding. 

Previous to the business meeting, Gen. Thomas H. 
Talbot, late Lieut. Col. 1st Maine Heavy Artillery, read an 
interesting paper upon the charge of that regiment in front 
of Peters burg, June 18, 1864. 

Meiers were elected as follows ; Companions of the first 
class, Moulton Batchelder of Lawrence, late Ist. lieutenant, 
6th infantry, M. V. M., in service of the United States ; 
Edward Lord Clark, Boston, iate chaplain 12th infantry, 
Massachusetts volunteers; Albion Parris Howe, Cambridge, 
colonel U. 8. A., retired, brevet major general U. S. A. 
First class by inheritance, Morgan Gardner Bulkeley, 
Hartford, Conn., and Henry Colt, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Tributes to the memory of recently deceased comrades 
were offered by Col. Solon A. Carter of Concord, N. H. on 
Maj. Gen. Edward W. Hincks and by Capt. Charles F. 
Shaw of New Bedford on Col. Samuel Hart. The guests 





of the commandery were Gov. Greenhalge, Hon. W. M. 


COMMONWEALTH. 


Mr. Larkin’s delightfully humorous and in-| some of the most eminent engineers in the country. 
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Olin and the officers of the Ist corps cadets, M. V. M. 
Lieut. Gov. Wolcott, who is a companion, was also present, 
CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers held its annua) 
meeting at Young’s Hotel, Tuesday evening. There were 
about 125 members present, and among the guests were 
With 
President John R. Freeman sat Prof. F. R. Hutton of Colum- 
bia College, New York, and Secretary of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers ; Prof. I. K. Hollis of the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard College, er. J.C. 
Trautwine, President of the Engineers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia; Mr. W. E. Parker of the Pacific Mills, Lawrence; 
Prof. William T. Sedgwick, biologist of the State Board of 
Health; Prof. George F. 


society, and Mr. H.S. Carruth, Secretary of the Metropoli- 


Swain, Vice-President of the 
tan Park Commission. Governor Greenhalge sent a letter 
of regret. 

President Freeman, in opening the speech-making, 
remarked that the members should be proud to belong to 
such an active and vigorous organization. Contrasting the 
membership of fifteen years ago with that of to-day, he 
showed that it has grown from eighty members to more 
300. Addresses were made by a number of the distin- 
guished guests. 


HISTORIC GENEALOGICAL. 


The New England Historic Genealogical Society held 


1a 


its monthly meeting in the hall of Boston University, 
Somerset street, Wednesday afternoon. 
President Claflin, Mr. Charles S. 


chair. 


In the absence of 
Ensign occupied the 
Librarian Dean reported that during February the 
society had received donations of twenty-four volumes and 
twenty-eight [pamphlets, and the recording [secretary re- 
ported that one corresponding and four resident members 
had accepted. 

Three resident and one corresponding member were 
elected, and the historiographer reported the following 
names of members who have died Since the commencement 
William G. Means, Stephen M. Allen and 
John Heard, all life members: 


of this year: 
lion. William Gaston, Gay- 
les Merrill, Gen. Edward W. Hincks, John B. Fenno, resi- 
dent members, and John P. Pendergrast of Dublin, Ire., 
and William F. Poole of Chicago, corresponding members. 

An amendment to the by-laws was adopted providing 
for the nomination of candidates by five or more members 
for the committee to nominate officers of the society at the 
annual meeting in December. 

Rev. Dr. E. H. Byington of Newton read a paper on 
The Puritan Party in England giving an account of their 
doings during the Protestant reformation in England, in 
which they took such part that the history of that is their 
history. The essayists reviewed the history of the Puri- 
tans from 1564 to their settlement in America. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

At a meeting of the Society of Arts, at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Friday evening, Mr. Charles 
H. Dalton and Prof. George F. Swain, of the Subway Com 
mission exhibited and described the plans and model of the 
proposed Tremont street subway. 





Speaking of the late Francis Parkman, an English critic 
says: “He had the dislike of parade which is notable 
among the best New Englanders. Men such as he repre- 
sent a type which may soon be as rare in America as the 
Indian with whom he made friends and the buffalo which 
he hunted. It is usually an exaggeration to speak of a 
man’s loss as irreparable, yet when we mourn the death 
of Parkman we do so the more sincerely because he bas 
not left behind him, and may never have, an equal among 
his countrymen.” 


A biography of Dr. J. G. Holland, well beloved 
‘Timothy Titcomb,’ is to be issued shortly ,by the Scrib- 
It is written by Mrs. Thomas F. Plunkett, a life 
long and intimate friend of Dr. Holland’s who has had 
exceptional opportunities for studying his personality and 


character. 


hers. 


It is understood that the series of clever literary studies 
in dialogue form which have been appearing in Life over 
the signature of ‘ Droch,’ the pen name of Mr. Robert 
Bridges, assistant editor of Scribner’s Magazine, is to be 
published this spring by the Scribners. The original illus- 
trations by Herford and Attwood will be used. Mr. 
Bridges struck an original idea when he thought of making 
the best known characters in the novels of Stockton, Dav 
Kipling, Crawford, Howells and others, comment upo® the 
works of their creators. 

Robert Buchanan’s latest dictum is that in nine case’ 
out of ten contemporary praise implies a sacrifice on t¢ 
writer’s part to contemporary prejudices. “I think,” be 





adds, “ that more than one pet of the parterres (Mr. RB. l- 
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Stevenson, for example) might have done fine work in 
literature but for the constant assurance of the critics that 
cuch fine work was being done. I think that there is no 
more certain hallmark of intellectual mediocrity than the 
approval of the mob of gentlemen who criticise and puff 
with ease. 

In the first number of the Recue de /’aris, the new rival 
of tl old Re cue des De ur Mondes, appear some interesi- 
They 


addressed to the young Madame de Hanska, who 


» and heretofore unpublished letters by Balzac. 


il 
are 
These leuters are 


seventeen years later became his wife. 


effusive and more or less romantic. He dwells on his own 


ideas, and deseribes the people he meets. In answer to a 
eharve that he tried the effect of hashish and opium on his 
intellect he writes: * The only drunkenness I ever experi- 
ence! was caused by a cigar forced on me by Engene Sue. 
It enabled me to paint drunkenness among the Italians. 


Eugene 


parade his vices, is wret hed because his name is Sue, and 


Sue is a good sort of young fellow, who likes to 


ves in luxury to make believe he is a grand person.” 
«Soon after Victor Hugo's death,” says a Paris journal, 
avor of Passy, in whose arrondissement Hugo's 
stood, declared in a theatrical fashion that it should 
never go into the hands of strangers, that it should 
become a Mecca for the entire nation. To-day, it is 


iw ere is a marble slab above the door recording the 





f the former famous occupant. But below it is the 
prosaic announcement, * This house is to let or for sale.’ 
lf enters the house he finds it is empty; no longer a 
_ no working-100m, and the garden neglected.” 

Samuel Minturn Peck, the ‘ poet laureate of Alabama,’ 
lives in a quaint home on the outskirts of Tuscaloosa. He 
is handsome, genial and brilliant, a medical graduate, 
though he does not practise, a good pianist, a fine singer 


and an entertaining conversationalist. His father was 


Judge E. Wolsey Peck of New York, and his mother was | 
Miss Lucy Lamb Randall of Norwich, Conn. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


RosToN Cooking School, 


174 Tremont Street, 
SECOND TERM. 





Classes now forming. Instruction given in every branch of 
cookery. Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 
tions as teachers or matrons should make early application. 
Teachers and matrons supplied. 


Lysor Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 

DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 
ART SCHOOL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ermest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
tative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 





CASCADILLA School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri- 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
Sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
‘ecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
imstruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer school fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
1 application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- 
paratory schools in this country.”—J. G. SHuRMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 





POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
see = medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


ddress 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
Passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
Srove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general 
Course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 








nas Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 

The Cambridge School is establishel for the purpose o 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
togirls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi- 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and 
therefore the school permits but a smali number in each house, 
under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only 
duty being to insure the comfort and training of those committed 
tothem. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and itis the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their development. 

rhe school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on ail sides, is cheerful and healih 
ful. 

Arthur Gilman, M A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
iiis oftice is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year begins February first 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an assured success, Our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose standing 


professional 
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K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 per cent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
etticiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like, 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 
lorae address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course ior 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
jleasure, Some instruction may here be obtained without 
aking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
‘or further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





wuarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement 

Again, We are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 

It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe 
Properly defined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability ean be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 
HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 
Music taught by Miss Diamond Mae Douna. 


HAUTAUQUA Schoo! of Shorthand and Private- 


Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand LIustruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of 
fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRLDGE, 5 Som 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


Several positions open. Young 


BOSTON School of Oratory. 
Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 
its new and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back 
Bay. 
A PREPARATORY CLASS 
to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 
Jan, 2d, '94. 
For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN,A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston. 
HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


wew England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Oftices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’!] Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 





Alps for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

An illustratei circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. 
Boston. 


47 East 10th St. 
New York. 


151 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 


summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
board in hotel or private families. 


reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


HOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 


Teachers of more = an 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Te: s 


A Home Schoo! for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 


certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 





Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 





Th ptaataad Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\1st Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study, Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time, $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A tine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send tor a catalogue, 

Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


Pato ATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20uh year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. Lith, 1898. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
| culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Tvwsti- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 
HEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoédlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 
Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue manied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 





me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERKTL 
Wsoman's Medical College of Pennsyl- 

vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 

44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 

CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


BRoAP Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 

Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
ibsolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Kvery branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 
lilustrated catalogue free. 

ee GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


The Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 





HORACE MANN WILLARD, D, Sc., Principal 


JUSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master. 
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TO A WITHERED ROSE. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 


Thy span of life was all too short— 
A week or two at best— 

From budding-time, through blossoming, 
To withering and rest. 


Yet compensation hast thou—aye!— 
For all thy little woes; 

For was it not thy happy lot 
To live and die a rose? 


Harper's Weekly. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

Miss Jennie Taylor, who sailed recently 
for Africa, went as the first proficient den- 
tist ever sent out ona missionary tour. Her 
practice will be among the mission families 
of the Methodist mission work in the Dark 
Continent, and she expects to be gone two 
years and a half. 


Dr. Borsy of Havre, who celebrated the 
one-hundredth anniversary of his birth a 
few days ago, is said to be the oldest prac 
tising physicianin Europe. To a corre 
spondent of the Paris Temps, who asked 
him on his birthday regarding the secret of 
his long, healthy life, he said: “I am op 
posed to all regular rules of life—at least, | 
My motto is: ‘ Of 
everything something; of nothing too much.’ 
Every day, summer and winter alike, I get 
up at seveno’clock. I shave myself because 
I have no time to wait for the barber, and 
then I visit my patients. Some time ago I 
gave up the use of my carriage in making 
my Calis, as riding tired me. 
and it is only when the weather is unusually 
bad, or when the streets are covered with 
snow, that I make use of the street-car. 
Even to-day, on my birthday, I anose at 
seven o’clock and made calls until noon 
Upon my return I ate some cold meat.” 


‘ ae eB i \ 1 


I go afoot, 


A sonof Mrs. Burnett, who is said to have 
been the original ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ 
is to enter Harvard University next fall. 

The German Empress and her sisters-in 
law don’t have to bother with dressmakers. 
They tell the Mistress of the Robes what 
they want, and she goes forta and gives the 
order, A number of models are then sent 
to the palace, this lady looks them over, 
and submits to the Empress or Princess 
those she thinks most suitable. When a 
gown is ordered, the dressmaker does not 
try iton. It is modelled according to a 
bodice sent as a pattern, and fitted on by a 
maid, The dressmaker is not allowed to 
produce any copies of the royal gown. 

Senator White of Louisiana, says the 
Boston Advertiser, will add materially to 
the physical weight of the Supreme bench, 
and make that learned body more and more 
like a champion football team. Justices 
Gray, Harlan and White would make a 
centre trio for a sush line that would be in- 
vincible, while Chief Justice Fuller, the only 
man of small stature on the bench, has an 
ideal build for quarterback. 

M. Severiano de Heredia, Minister of 
Public Works in the Cabinet of M. Rouvier 
in 1887, has been elected a member of the 
French Academy by nineteen votes. M. 
Emile Zola, the litterateur, was again de- 
feated, receiving but seven votes. 

Stephen Bailey, aged seventy-five, one of 
the most successful colored men of Mary- 
land, who died recently, was a half-brother 
of Frederick Douglass. 

Bishop Nelson of Georgia is severely 
criticised in that state for some remarks he 
recently made on the negro problem in 
Washington. He said that four methods 
of solving it had been proposed, namely, 
amalgamation, extermination, colonization 
and segregation. The first three he de- 
clared to be out of the question, but ap- 
proved the last, adding, however, that it is 
haader to get colored people to go to white 
churches than to get whites to let them 
come. The critics are asking what South- 
erner ever proposed amalgamation or ex- 
termination. 

Some of Mr. Justice Matthew’s obiter 
dicta, says the Pall Mall Gazette, will be 
long remembered, such as the remark, “ The 
truth will occasionally leak out, even in an 





Here is one of the latest: Ina 
dispute as to what took place before a judge 
at Chambers, counsel, who, like his oppo- 
nent, was not present there, remarked, “Ex- 
perience shows it is very unprofitable to 
refer to what took place there when neither 
counsel were present.” “ Often still more 
so,” said his lordship, “ when both were.” 

President H. H. Goodell of Amherst 
Agricultural Coliege is again able to attend 
college, but as yet has not recovered from 
his recent illness sufficiently to assume all 
duties. He but recently returned from a 
hospital in Boston, where he had a danger- 
ous operation successfully performed. 


iffidavit.” 


The Duchess of Coburg has a magnifi- 
cent girdle which is said to be of incalcula- 
ble value. It is of square emeralds, set in 
gold, with a cross at the end. 

Gen, Juan M. Cortina, the celebrated 
Mexican revolutionist, whose escapades 
along the Texas border twenty years ago 
are a part of history, is dying at his home in 
the suburb of the City of Mexico. 
recently released from prison, where he was 
confined for alleged revolutionary intentions 
against the 


He was 


government. 


The Earl of Rosebery is the most exten- 
sive milk dealer in London. He does not, 
however, have his name on the milk wagons, 
as Lord Rayleigh does, but carries on the 
business under the names of his managers. 


‘arl von Biilow, a bar porter in a Butte, 
“ang hotel, says he is a nephew of the 
dead musician, and that as he is the only 
relative, he is heir to the estate of 8,000,000 
marks. In the meanwhile, however, he at- 
tends strictly to his duties as porter. 


The Total Abstinence Societies have ap 
pointed a committee, consisting of H. W. 
Alfred Noon, William H. Savary, 
Sarah H. Leonard and Charles E. Dennett, 
to arrange for celebrating the ninetieth 
birthday of Gen. Neal Dow of Maine. 


Conant, 


Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, Buchanan's 
niece, and the accomplished lady of the 
White House during his administration, 
has bought a house in Washington, corner 
of Eighteenth and I streets, for $50,000. 
Mrs. Johnston is welcomed heartily by 
Washington society in which she numbers 
very many friends. 


Mr. Jules Guerin, the Chicago artist 
whose work is attracting some attention 
just now, is only twenty-seven years of age. 
He was born in St. Louis, of foreign stock, 
his father being French and his mother 
Welsh. Despite his French descent, he 
anglicizes his name in pronouncing it. He 
has been identified with Chicago almost 
from the beginning of his artistic career, 
having spent only six months abroad, dur- 
ing which he studied pictures and made 
a sketching tour through a part of France. 


The Paris correspondent of the London 
Telegraph writes that in accordance with 
the request of the society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, some pinches 
of earth have been taken from Lafayette’s 
grave, in the Picpus Cemetery, by order of 
the Minister of the Interior. A tree of lib- 
erty in commemoration of the American 
Revolution is to be planted in San Fran- 
cisco and the earth is to be placed at its 
base. 

The World Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union have in the course of several 
years gathered between two and three mil- 
lion signatures to a petition against traffic 
in alcohol and opium and the legalization 
of vice generally, and now it is proposed to 
charter a steamship for a trip around the 
world by one hundred women, with Lady 
Henry Somerset and her bosom friend, 
Frances E. Willard, who shall visit the po- 
tentates and present this petition. The presi- 
dent of the United States will be the first to 
receive the petition, at the time of the con- 
vention of the W. C. T. U. in Washington 
next October; directly after the American 
contingent of the deputation will sail from 
New York, and reach London in time to 
join in the Exeter Hall demonstration of 
November 1, after which the petition will 
be laid before the queen, Then all Europe 
and a good partof Asia will have the honor 
of their visitation. 
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It is reported that Crispi, the Italian 
Prime Minister, is suffering from a cataract 
in his eyes. Two of the most prominent 
oculists in Italy, Professors Secondi and 
Martini, will perform an operation at the 
end of March. 


Query has been made as to the national- 
ity of Mme. Adelina Patti, who was re- 
cently referred to as a Spanish-American. 
As she was born in Spain, of Italian extrac- 
tion, came to America at the age of one 
year and had all her early musical training 
in this country, and at preseat pays taxes to 
England on a castle in Wales from which 
she sallies forth on periodical ‘ farewell’ 
tours, a large supply of hyphens would be 
necessary to express her nationality in full. 
Spain has the honor of her birth and the 
United States the credit of her training and 
early career. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch has received the 
orchestra score of Tschaikowsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 6, which was completed only a 
short time before hisdeath. Those who 
have heard it in St. Petersburg, under his 
own direction, consider it his greatest work. 
It will receive its first performance in this 
country at the last concerts of the Sym- 
phony Society in New York, March 16 and 
17. 

Gen. O. O. Howard will reach the retiring 
age on November 4 next. It is his intention 
when his military service is completed to 
take up his residence in Burlington, Vt., 
where his son, Captain Guy Howard, of the 
army, is stationed, being engaged in build- 
ing Fort Ethan Allen, which will be used 
as acavalry post. General Howard’s at- 
tention was first attracted to Burlington 
from having visited his son there last year. 
He will send his family thither early in the 
season and will live there at least a year. 
He has not determined whether he will ap. 
his term 
Before deciding to go to Burling- 
ton the general had contemplated making a 
visit to Europe or a trip to the Pacific coast. 
Capt. Guy Howard has a wife and two chil- 
dren. 


ply for a leave of absence before 
expires. 


Speaking of Alexander H. Stephens, 
whom we knew personally, Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston says that he was not a good 
judge of men. “The poorest, meanest, 
shabbiest negro could impose upon him, 
and he was deceived again and again by 
beggars and frauds. He was the soul of 
generosity. He made, I venture, as much 
as $300,000 during his lifetime, but he died 
poor. He spent his money as fast as he 
made it and he didn’t seem to appreciate its 
value. His law practice was large during a 
great part of his life, and he received a great 
deal of money from his books. He kept 
open house at Liberty Hall, his place in 
Georgi?, and every train brought him 
guests, some of whom he had never met 
before. He was fond of society and was a 
most charming talker.” 


The Art Institute in Chicago has ap- 
pointed Miss Sara T. Hallowell as its for- 
eign agent. She has gone abroad, and it is 
expected that she will make a collection of 
pictures by American artists, to be exhibited 
at the Institute next October. 


The Athens correspondent of ‘The Lon- 
don Standard says that Dr. Dérpfeld, the 
principal of the German Institute at that 
capital, is continuing his excavations on the 
southwest side of the Acropolis, his object 
being, among other things, to discover the 
source of the celebrated ancient fountain of 
Kallirrhoe or Enneakrounos. He has just 
found an important ancient inscription con- 
nected with the Temple of Bacchus, near 
the Areopagus. Dr. Dorpfeld believes that 
he has really discovered the position of En- 
neakrounos, and expects soon to find the 
relics of certain other ancient temples near 
that spot. 


Mrs. Martha Strickland, a lawyer of De- 
troit, is lecturing on parliamentary law to 
parlor classes of women in Chicago. 


Mr. Arthur Balfour, at a recent meeting 
of the Psychical Research Society, at the 
Westminster Town Hall, London, spoke for 
an hour from only the briefest notes, and 
1s said to have made a profound impression 
although he told no ghost stories and did 


The other day Deputy Meszlenyi, of the 
Hnngarian Reichstag, offered an interpella. 
tion asking the government to pass a law 
recalling Kossuth. The interpellation was 
received with laughter, because Kossuth 
has been able to return whenever he desires 
to do so, ever since the Amnesty of 1867, 
not profess a belief in apparitions. ), 
chief topic was animal magnetism, and he 
said that at dinner he had often sat next to 
ladies who proved to him that they were 
able, by the exercise of will power, to make 
any person at a distance turn toward them 
involuntarily. He remarked that it seemed 
possible to him that this faculty might be 
developed into a power of which ordinary 
philosophy takes very little note. 

M. Jacques Maillet, the eminent Fren 
sculptor, to whom was intrusted the restora. 
tion of the Vendome Column, has just died 
at the age of 71. 
Six of the present members of the senate 
have served inthe cabinet. Don Cameron 
is first in the order of cabinet servicy 
having been secretary of war under General 
Grant. John Sherman was secretary of the 
treasury under President Hayes, William 
I. Chandler of New Hampshire was sec. 
retary of the navy and Henry M. Teller of 
Colorado secretary of the interior in the ad, 
ministration of President Arthur. Mr 
Proctor of Vermont was secretary of war 
under Harrison, and William E. Vilas of 
Wisconsin was both -postmaster-genera 
and secretary of the interior at different 
times in President Cleveland’s first adminis. 
tration. 

Mr. Burne-Jones is the fourth artist on 
whom the dignity of a baronetcy has been 
conferred during the reign of Queen Vic. 
toria, the others being Sir John Millais, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, painters, and Sir 
Edgar Boehm, the sculptor. Had Mr, 
Watts accepted he would have madea 
fifth. Itis noted that to Gladstone are due 
the thanks of the artistic world for this 
recognition in four out of the five instances 
Lord Salisbury having been responsible for 
the title that was conferred on the late Sir 
Edgar Boehm, the sculptor. It was also 
Mr. Gladstone who made Alfred Tennyson 
a peer. Lord Salisbury recognized science 
instead of poetry or art by transmuting Mr. 
Thomson, the famous electrician, into Lord 
Kelvin. 

The portrait of Mrs. Harrison which the 
Daughters of the Revolution are to place 
in the White House was painted by Mr, 
Huntington of New York, ang is said to be 
an exceptionally good piece of work. 





We often hear people say there is only 
one good cough medicine and that is Dr. 
Bull’s Cough Syrup, the specific for cold. 





FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHine Syrup has bet 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five «ents 4 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow's 
SOOTHING SYRUP. 








Seat coti's Emulsion 


ot cod-liver oil near 
pertect fovd—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. “The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quict 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne. 
Now York. Soid by all Goumpine. gai 
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5 HOMELESSNESS. 





BY ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
ah. this old earth, of which I grew so fond, 
{s it akin to all that lies beyond? 
Must we forever roam 
Homeless and orphaned as we wander here; 
Seeking a spot 
Where feet may Weary not, 
Nor hearts grow tired of losing what is dear? 
Does this prefigure all 
That can befall? 
How sad to pass from earth to other earth, 
From birth to birth, 
Finding the selfsame want and discontent, 
Che same bewilderment; 
Like a lost bird that cannot find a nest, 


But still is sent 

Farther and farther, hungering for rest! 
Ah this old earth !— 

And yet of what we know it is the best. 


Its things of greatest worth 
Are such that we are fain to hold them fast, 
If they will only last; 


For all its loss we scarcely love it less 
This graveyard of the past, 
This home where our chief woe is home 


essncss 


New England Magazine. 


THE LATE MR. LYMPET. 
From All the Year Round.) 


here was one thing on which we Lym- 


lt ¢ 
bit 


pets did pride ourselves, it was on the fam- 


ily name. from our earliest childhood we 
were taught to believe that a Lympet was 
apart from and superior to all other 
as my dear father used to say, there were 
working people, gentry, nobility, and Lym 
The family held the first place in our 
estimations; we were Lympets first, and 
Britons afterwards. Not one of us but 
gloried in his birth, and did his best to live 
up toour proud old family motto, Quod 
lango leneo. 


men; 


pets 


As for our belief in the gran- 


r 


deur of our name, it did not admit of an ar- 
gument. It was almost a part of our reli- 
gion, and, like the Chinese, we worshipped 
our ancestors. Not that they had done any- 
thing very particular. The mere student of 
history has possibly never even heard of 
them ; for none of them ever acquired vulgar 
fame. No violent partisans they. In the broils 
and turmoils, the woes of parties and the 
feuds of factions, which marked the stormy 
youth of England, they mixed but little. 
They played no prominent part for White 
Rose or Red Rose, King or Parliament, 
Stuartor Guelph. They never attempted 
to ride the high horse, and as a result, 
through all the troubles they kept the fam- 
ily seat. In truth, a Lympet had too little 
to gain to peril his life and his lands in any 
one's cause. By birth he was placed above 
ambition. Being already a Lympet, he 
could rise no higher, for, like the Rohan, he 
could make the proud vaunt: Roi ne plus, 
Prince ne daigne, Lympet je suis. There- 
lore the Lympets generally held aloof, and 
when, as sometimes happened, they found 
themselves compelled to take their stand 
with one party or the other, they acted with 
great discretion, and compromised them- 
selves as little as possible. 
. As an instance of Lympet tact in trying 
umes, | may mention the career of the 
sixth Baron Rockborough, who acceded to 
the headship of our house in the last year 
of the Great Rebellion. This nobleman 
irst served in Ireland under Cromwell, who 
rewarded him with a large grant of land in 
that country ; next, he was created Viscount 
Cumberground in the peerage of Ireland by 
C harles the Second after the Restoration; 
and finally he was advanced to the dignity 
of Earl of Kilproctor by William the Third, 
shortly after which just recognition of his 
merits the good old man passed away, full 
ot years and honors, leaving behind him a 
name that will ever be fondly cherished by 
“is Gescendants. As a benefactor of his 
Spécies—] mean, of course, of the Lympets 
~—he must be placed high above all our 
pew ancestors, and second only to the 
baiaae * the family, Hugo de Lympet 
sad — a Came over with the Conqueror, 
i the estates which remain in the 
Possession of his descendants this day. 
And herein lies the secret of our family 
ol ue a Lympet grasped at the time 
silts Onquest, a Lympet holds in the 
year of grace. For over eight hun- 


on the ground gained by our forefathers ; and 
if we never availed ourselves of the oppor- 
tunities by which other families raised 
themselves to dazzling heights of magnifi- | Which 
cence, we also avoided the pitfalls which | 
| sooner or later swallowed up these same 


grubbed to some purpose in their time, and | 
their daughters were undoubted ‘ catches.’ 
should I strive to land? Miss 
Merrick was much the prettier of the two, 
but she was also the elder, and had more 
knowledge of the world, more suitors, and 
a better idea of her own value. I could 
see that she would require skilful handling, 
and perhaps more time than I had at my 
disposal. Miss Slugg, on the other hand, 
| Was very romantic, rather shy, and not par- 
ticularly clever. 





families and their followers. 

Unfortunately, one cannot live upon a 
name—at least, not forever. I lived on 
mine as long as possible, but a time at last 
came when I found that the Lympet name, 
highly as we rated it, was of little value on 
the back of a bill. 
hard, practical men 


Commercial peopk 
looked at it askance, 
and requested the additional security of 
some wretched Jones or Smith, who could 
not trace his pedigree beyond his grand- 
father. In short, I was becoming financially 


She was not yet of age, 
and she had seen little of society of any 


sort. 


Her father dying soon after she left 
school, she had not entered the world till 


she was twenty; and her aunt, with whom 


she lived, had no very grand acquaintances. 
| My rank was likely to stand me in better 
stead Miss Merrick, 
who had more than one eldest son hovering 
in her train. Above al!, Miss Slugg pos 


embarrassed, and, what was worse, did not 


know how to extricate myself. 1 had no with her 
My father had | 
designed me for the church, for he was the 
patron of a very snug living on his Irish| sessed £100,000, and Miss Merrick 
property; but, still at} £80,000, That settled it. 

school, the man Gladstone came along with | up my mind to dispose of 
his axe and lopped the Irish church away 


like the diseased limb of a Hawarden oak. 


than with 
occupation, no profession. 


only 


alas! while I was 


As | had made 
a share in the 
| Lympet name, it was my obvious duty to 
get the highest available price for it. My 
rhus prevented from serving the church, | | honorable pride would not allow me to de 
would have been very willing to serve the 


state; but these 


preciate its value by taking £80,000 when 
I could get &100,000 And so | decided on 
Miss SI] 


are evil days for Lympets 


—the system of competitive examination ugg. 
proved a barrier I was unable to surmount, 


I need not dwell upon my courtship, the 
and England lost a valuable servant. 


course of which was as smooth and untrou 
As trade was out of the question and the | bled as a canal’s. It was also aboutas dull. 
bar offered no opening, I decided to adopi | For three months it flowed placidly on, and 
the career for which my talents best fitted! then I proposed and was accepted. 
me, and to do nothing at all. And | did it 
in excellent style, too, as a Lympet should; 
the honor of our name suffered nothing at 


But we 
kept our engagement secret, and | even per- 


suaded Miss Slugg to cousent to a private 
| marriage. She had wondered at my request, 
my hands, I can assure you. 


My allowance 
from my father, which was small—for my | 


and had made a few slight objections at first, 


ut the idea soon recommended itself to her. 


sisters had to be provided for, and Cumber- | It would be 


so romantic, she declared. My 
ground, my elder brother, was wickedly ex- | 


travagant—and a 


asons were not romantic, however. ] 


small private fortune 
which I inherited from my mother, | em- 
ployed mainly as pocket money; almost 
everything else I obtained on credit. And 
so, throwing an occasional sop to Cerberus | and had induced Miss Slugg to consent to 
in the shape of a payment ‘on account’ to| it. 
the more pressing of my creditors, and re- 
sorting to an elaborate system of ‘paper’ 
when I was in want of ready money, | con- 
trived to live in honorable ease for a good 
many years. 

But time brings all things to perfection— 
and bills to maturity. Then they have to 
be renewed, and a renewed bill is a re- 
doubled difficulty. Living on paper is like 
skating on ice. So long as it is strong 
enough to bear you, you can flourish about, 
cutting figures with the best; but if you 
overweight it, it suddenly gives way beneath 
your feet, and you vanish out of sight 
Early last year certain unmistakable groans 
and cracks warned me that my footing was 
dangerous. Bill-discounters who had al- 
ways smiled on me began to frown, every 
post brought letters requesting payment of 
little accounts, and tradesmen besieged my 
doors or lay in wait for me in the street. 
Altogether the outlook was very black, or, 
at best, dun-colored. Manya night I sat 
in my rooms gloomily smoking my pipe and 
reviewing the situation, but I could only see 
one way out of my difficulties. My debts 
were so large that I could never hope to 
pay them unaided, and where was that aid 
to come from? Obviously there was only 
one course to pursue; I should have to 
marry money. 

But it was necessary first to catch my 
heiress. Luckily I knew where to lay my 
hand on two who, I flattered myself, were 
disposed to look kindly on me. I had been 
acquainted with them for about a year, and 
I had already paid them a certain amount 
of a,tention, for the idea of a wealthy mar- 
riage had always been more or less in my 
m id, though I had wished to defer the 
evilday as long as possible. One was a 
Miss Merrick, the other was a Miss Slugg. 
Both were young and both were wealthy, 
without encumbrances in the shape of 
fathers. It is true that their fortunes had 
been amassed in trade, but, after all, that 
was a trifling drawback. The Lympet 
pride permitted me to spend the money 
which had been grubbed up by another; 
it merely forbade me to spoil my fingers in 


could not afford to wait even a few monthis. 
My fortunes were desperate: the vultures 


And 


so I had determined on a private marriage, 


were already circling round my head. 


Our arrangements were simple enough 
On the morning after her twenty-first birth- 
day, Miss Slugg would leave her uncle's 
house quietly, and repair to a church a few 
streets off, where Belinda, only daughter of 
the late Oliver Slugg, Esquire, would be 
united to the Honorable George Lympet, 
second son of the Earl of Kilproctor. No 
cards. After the ceremony the happy pair 
would proceed to the residence of the bride’s 
uncle and receive his congratulations on the 
auspicious event, prior to starting on their 
honeymoon. Thus all the loathsome pre- 
liminaries would be avoided, the sordid in- 
quisition into ways and means, the distress- 
ing family dissensions, the degrading pre- 
cautionary measure of settlements, Onthe 
whole it was a clever little plan, and one 
which, I venture to think, reflects no small 
credit on me. But I was too true a Lym- 
pet to take such a serious step without first 
seeking the sanction of the head of our 
house. Three days before the date fixed 
for our wedding I left London, and travelled 
down to Rockborough Towers to beg my 
father’s blessing and borrow a little money, 
which was of even more importance to me. 

It was after dinner, when my sisters had 
left us together over our wine, that I made 
my confession, and informed my father that 
I was about to marry Miss Slugg, the charm- 
ing young heiress. He did not receive the 
news with any enthusiasm. 

“ Slugg !” he said, raising his eyebrows. 
“ What a horrible name! How on earth did 
you manage to become acquainted with this 
young person who has the misfortune to be 
called Slugg ?” 

“It is her misfortune, as you say, sir,” ] 
replied, evasively, “ but not her fault. Think 
how terrible it must be to have to answer to 
the name of Slugg, and pity her.” 

* Of course I pity her,” he said, quietly, 
“ but I really do not think I could bring my- 
self to know any one called—Slugg. Pah !” 

“I do not ask you to, sir,” 1 returned. 
“ I do not wish you to receive Miss Slugg, 
but Mrs. Lympet. By marriage she will be 
justly entitled to a name that kings might 
envy.”’ 





years we have remained firmly planted 





grubbing it up for myself. The deceased| “Exactly. And you propose to bestow 


Merrick and the deceased Slugg had | this kingly name 


1) 


upon a Slugg. Really, 
old Simon, first earl, would turn in his 
grave could he hear you.” 

“Judging by our revered ancestor’s con- 
duct in life,” I remarked, drily, “he would 
be only too willing to turn in his grave 
were anything to be gained by it. In this 
matter I am acting as he would do were he 
in my place.” 

“ Indeed?” said my father, looking reas- 
sured. “It is not a foolish love affair, 
then ?” 

“Tam not so much in love as to have for- 
gotten prudence. Love is said to be blind; 
my eyes are open,” 

“And this Miss Slugg is really a prize 
worth winning ?” 

“ She has a heart of gold!” 

My father’s face fell considerably. 

“ And,” I continued, “she has a hundred 
thousand pounds.” 

My father brightened up at once. 

“Her parents are dead, and she has no 
brothers or sisters.” 

My father began to smile pleasantly. 
“Her only relatives are her uncle and 
his family with whom I mean to quarrel on 
our wedding day.” 

My father rubbed his hands together, and 
the smile broadened into benevolence. 

“ Thus,” I concluded, “we will soon be 
able to forget that she ever was a Slugg.” 

‘ Your sisters will never let her forget it,” 
observed my father. “ Still it is a comfort . 
to reflect that we will not be continually re- 
minded of the fact by the intrusion of im- 
possible relatives bearing that most im- 
possible of names. On the whole, you 
might have done much worse. A hundred 
thousand pounds, you say? Certainly the 
pill is well gilded.” 

“ And pills are only unpleasant when they 
ire kept in the mouth too long,” I added. 

“But the name of Slugg need never be in 
our mouths again after the marriage cere- 
mony.” 








“True, true,” replied my father; “ and 
certainly the sooner we forget it the better. 
The young lady should really be greatly 
Slugg! Ha, ha! I wonder 
how it feels to be called Slugg.” 

“I wonder,” 1 said; and then we both 
laughed very heartily. 

After that I had no more trouble. Before 
we left the dining-room I had obtained his 
consent and a substantial check as a wed- 
ding present; and, possessed of his bless- 
ing and signature, 1 returned to London 
next day. 

The following morning Belinda and I 
were united. Everything went off without 
a hitch, exactly as we had planned it; and 
before the maiden had been missed from 
her uncle’s house, the wife had returned 
with her husband to announce the great 
news in person. Mr. Slugg was in his study 
when we arrived, and thither at once I re- 
paired “to beard the lion in his den,” while 
my wife sought the morning-room to make 
her peace with her aunt. For my own part 
I was intent on war. I did not wish to be 
“on terms” with my wife’s relations, I 
wanted to forget the very name “Of Slugg, 
and I hoped that in his rage and disappoint- 
ment, Belinda’s uncle might use words so 
cutting as to sever completely all ties be- 
tween us. Mr. Slugg showed more self- 
control than I had expected, however, for 
he received what must have been most un- 
welcome news with remarkable composure. 
He bowed to the inevitable—and with more 
politeness than I had thought him capable 
of. Being a business man, he probably 
looked at the matter from a business point 
of view. The mischief was done, and all he 
could say would not undo it; the strong- 
est language in his vocabulary would 
be of no avail against the few words spoken 
by the clergyman a short half-hour before, 
and so he saved his breath. Nevertheless, 
he surveyed me with a very evil smile, and 
there was a sad lack of sincerity about the 
tone in which he wished me joy. 

“But what of Belinda?” he concluded. 
“Surely I ought to be among the first to 
congratulate her on becoming Mrs. Slugg?’’ 

He laid a peculiar emphasis on the word 
Slugg, which at once attracted my attention. 

“Pardon me,” I interrupted; “it was a 
slip of the tongue, no doubt, but you have 


obliged to you. 
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called my wife by a name which does not 
now belong to her. Your niece is no longer 
a Slugg, she has become a Lympet. No 
one whose privilege it is to be called a Lym- 
pet would like to be called S anything 
else.” 

“ Am J to understand,” he cried, eagerly, 
“that Belinda abandons the name of 
Slugg ?” 

“Does it seem so strange?” I inquired. 
“T have always supposed that it was cus- 
tomary for awife to adopt her husband’s 
name when she married.” 

“Itis the rule,”replied Mr. Slugg, slowly, 
“but there are exceptions. Husbands have 
been known to take their wives’ names—for 
a consideration.” 

“I would have you know, sir,” I retorted, 
angrily, “ that no Lympet would barter his 
name away for any consideration whatso- 
ever!” 

“A noble sentiment!” 
joyfully, looking like 
found sixpence. “ A noble sentiment! You 
are right, sir. What is a paltry hundred 
thousand pounds compared to a name so 
ancient and so honorable?” 

A hundred thousand pounds! That was 
the exact amount of Belinda’s fortune. 
What did the man mean by such a pointed 
reference to it? 

“And I am ashamed to say I took you 
for a fortune-hunter!” he continued, ex- 
citedly. “You—you who kick the dross 
away and say in effect,‘ Let me keep the 
honored name of Lympet, 1 care not who 
has the fortune!’” 

** Excuse me,” I broke in hastily, “ but if 
you're talking about my wife’s fortune, | 
do care very much who has it. Hang it all, 
there’s no mistake about that, is there ?”’ 

“Surely, Mr. “eye t,” said Mr. Slugg, 
calming down and beginning to look very 
anxious, “ you are aware of the provisions 
of my brother’s will? You must be. You 
discard the name of Slugg with your eyes 
open, is it not so? You know the conse- 
quences and are prepared to accept them? 
You would not change the noble name of 
Lympet for thrice my niece’s fortune? Of 
course not! ‘Not for any consideration 
whatsoever.’ I heard you say so.” 

At his words a cold shiver ran down my 
back. I knew nothing about the deceased 
Slugg’s will. My information concerning 
Belinda's fortune had come to me on most 
excellent authority, and she herself had told 
me that she was at liberty to marry whom 
she pleased after her twenty-first birthday, 
but of the provisions of the will under which 
she inherited I was ignorant. 

Somehow I had never thought of driving 
down to Somerset House and inspecting the 
document. It was an oversight, and I began 
to fear a very serious one. 

“Look here, Mr. Slugg,” I said, with a 
ghastly attempt at jocularity, “ we'll discuss 
those provisions, if you please. They’re the 
proper food for a wedding breakfast.” 

“You know nothing about the will after 
all, then?” inquired Mr. Slugg, coldly. “I 
might have guessed it!” 

“ Of course I know nothing, except that 
under it my wife inherits a considerable 
fortune.” 

“On conditions,” 
gently. 

“Conditions!” I echoed, shifting uneasily 
in my seat. “And, pray, what are they? 
Nothing extravagant,nothing unreasonable, 
I trust?” 

“They seem to me to be reasonable 
enough; but then,” he added with a sneer, 
“1m not a Lympet.” 

“If they're reasonable, I'll comply with 
them,” I said, shortly. “ I’m not a fool.” 

“I think I’ve a copy somewhere,” ob- 
served Mr. Slugg, rummaging in his 
drawers. “My brother was a very peculiar 
man, Mr. Lympet. He had risen from 
nothing, and he was proud of it. He was 
also proud of his name, and rightly, so for 
it was —ay, and still is—a power in the 
tallow-candle line. It was his chief regret 
that he had not a son to inherit his fame. 
It pained him to think that on his daugh- 
ter’s marriage the name of Slugg would no 
longer be associated with the fortune he 
had made, that it would soon be forgotten 
the money came from a Slugg, and that his 


cried Mr. Slugg, 
a miser who had just 


murmured Mr. Slugg 


grandchildren might pass their lives in| 


ease, and yet be ignorant of the very source 
from which their portions came. All this, 
I say, pained him. He looked upon him- 
self as the founder of a family.” 

“Monstrous!” I ejaculated, “monstrous!” 

“ And he did not want his descendants to 
forget their obligations. His best plan 
would have been to leav his money to his 
daughter on condition she married her 
cousin, who some day will be head of the 
house he helped to found, but he did not 
want to fetter her choice. I think he was 
mistaken, but let that pass. We are con- 
sidering what he actually did, not what he 
ought to have done. To be brief, after sun- 
dry legacies, he left his fortune to his 
daughter on these conditions; if she mar- 
ried, her husband was to take the name of 
Slugg, or the money passed to her next of 
kin save an allowance of five hundred a 
year for life—” 

“What!” I yelled, starting to my feet. 

“ Moreover,” he continued, paying no at- 
tention to my outburst, “she cannot touch 
her capital. The full income is hers for 
life, but, had she died unmarried, it woul- 
have passed to our side of the family, as it 
will do should she die without issue. Of 
course, any children she may have will in- 
herit the whole fortune at her death, but 
they must keep the name of Slugg.” 

“TI don’t believe it!” I stammered, sink- 
ing back into my chair. 

“ Here is the copy,” he rephied, handing 
itto me. “You'll find it all there, though 
possibly not in such plain English.” 

Alas! it was too true. Amid all the 
tangle of verbiage one fact stood distinctly 
out: the husband of Belinda would have to 
adopt her name or forfeit her fortune. 
What was I todo? Abandon the name of 
Lympet, which I loved, and assume the 
name of Slugg, which I loathed? Impossi- 
ble! Yet what was the alternative? Gen- 
teel poverty. My pride pulled one way, 
my prudence the other; and prudence won. 
I had my wife to think of. I could not rob 
her of her fortune and drag her down from 
affluence to indigence for a mere sentiment, 
however noble. For her sake I resolved to 
subdue my pride and sacrifice my name. 
To parody Gibbon, I sighed as a Lympet, 
I obeyed as a husband. “ After all,” I con- 
cluded, not knowing that I spoke aloud, 
“ by the aid of a hyphen it may be made en- 
durable. Lympet-Slugg! It is at least 
uncommon,” 

“If you look on the other page,” broke 
in an unsympathetic voice, “ you will see a 
clause which provides for any such attempt 
at evasion. In it the testator declares that 
he will have no tampering with the fine old 
Anglo-Saxon name of Slugg, that he will 
not have it linked to a hyphen, and con- 
verted into a hybrid compound. The plain 
old-fashioned name of Slugg must not be 
spoiled by any unnecessary additions. My 
brother loved his name, you see, sir, and as 
I told you, was uncommonly proud of it.” 

“ Confound his pride!” I cried, throwing 
down the will and stamping on it. 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Slugg, “ you 
need not give way so. You are not com- 
pelled to take our name. Of course you 
mean to refuse! ‘ No one whose privilege it 
is to be called Lympet would like to be 
called anything else !’” 

Had I been wavering, the mans’ gibes 
would have decided me. By accepting the 
name of Slugg, I kept his hands from the 
fortune for which they were itching; and 
this knowledge considerably lessened the 
pain my decision cost me. 

“ That will do,” I said, coldly. “I think 
there is nothing to detain us here longer. 
Let usgo up-stairs. No doubt you are anx- 
ious to congratulate your niece, Mrs.—Mrs. 
Slugg !” 

And that is how I came to be called Slugg. 
Ah, if I had known the contents of that 
abominable will when I made my choice 
between Miss Merrick and Miss Slugs, I 
would certainly have chosen Miss Merrick. 
It would have cost me twenty thousand 
pounds, but the name of Lympet was well 
worth the sacrifice. As it is, 1 have won a 
fortune, but I have got to go through life 
ticketed with the price I paid for it. Nor is 
that all. Ihave children, but I can take 





little interest in them, for they are not Lym- 
pets, but Sluggs. My father is much an- 
royed with me, and can hardly bring him- 


| self to recognize a Slugg as a member of 


the family; Cumberground chaffs me un- 
mercifully, and my sisters call my wife 
‘that creature,’ and compare me to Esau. 
But perhaps my greatest cross is the pros- 
perity of the Slugg candle business, which 
has become atremendous concern. The 
hated name flames on every hoarding, 
flaunts on the backs of novels and maga- 
zines, and has become familiar to every ear. 
And strangers and casual acquaintances 
will persist in mistaking me for a member 
of the firm! More than once I! have over- 
heard people describing me as, “ Slugg, the 
candleman, you know,” in perfectly audible 
“asides.” Even my friends do not spare 
me, for they have bestowed on me a nick- 
name which, recalling as it does all 1 have 
lost, costs me a pang every time I hear it. 
They call me the late Mr. —— 


Alaskan Indians Dying Out. 


“ The government will never have to seek 


a solution for the Indian question in Alas-! 


ka,” said Capt. R. D. Bell of that territory. 
“ By the time it will be necessary for the 


Indian to make way for the white man, | 


there will be no Indians left to make way. 
Disease and bad whiskey are cleaning them 
out at a great rate. During the eight years 
I have been in Alaska the decrease in na- 
tive population has been noticeably large— 
so large, in fact, that I am inclined to the 
opinion that ten years hence an Alaskan 
Indian will be a curiosity. This is strange, 
too, in face of the fact that they take more 
readily to civilization than any other aborig 
ines on the North American continent. 
They are hard workers and hard drinkers. 
Liquor has ruined them physically, so that 
they are no longer able to stand elemental 
severity.” ; 





Look to your interest. You can buy Sal- 
vation Oil, the great pain-cure, for 25 cts. 





Although originated in 1810, by an Old 
Famil Oe orfolan Johnson’s Anodyne 
Liniment could not have survived for 
overeighty years except for the FACT 
that it possesses extraordinary merit. 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


Ta eet 
je Li een 


ts Sovthing Healing, penetrating. Once used always 
wanted ; dealers say “Can't sell a other kind.” 
Stops Pain. Cramps, Inflammacon in Rody or Limb. 
Cures Summer Complaints, Colic a» d Cholera Morbue 
E th Should have Jonsson « 
very 0 er ANODYNE LINIMENT in © 
house for Courhs, Sotds, Bronchitix, Catarrh, Rh« 
mati<m, Soreness, La: me hac ok, Sit Joints or Strain | 
Pamphlet free ery where ice, 3% cent< 
Bix botiles, $2.00, 5; s. Jo! INSON & co. Boston. Mass 





Dr. Hale’s Sermons. 


Sermons preached by Rev. Edward E. Hale in 
the South Gonnreantianal Church, Boston, dur- 
ing the present season, are published as deliv- 
ered in the 
Commonwealth Series 

in convenient tract form. 

Price, $2.00 per hundred. 

Series of ten Sermons, 25 cts. 

Single copy by mail, post-paid, 3 cts. 

NOW READY: 

No. 1. The People’s Religion. (Feb. 11.) 
No. 2. Love of Country. (Feb. 25.) 


Address, 
Commonwealth Publishing Co., 





120 Tremont Sr., . Boston, Mass. 





ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


DUCHESSE GLOVE. 


PRICE LIST. 

Four Large rape aara Dressed 

Kid, Colors . . ee 
Four Large Buttons, | Dressed 

men, BeMOK +--+ © « 

Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 

Kid, Colors . . . 

Five Medium Buttons, Dressed 

eee ‘ 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed 

Kid, Colorsand Black .. . 
our Medium Buttons, Undressed 

Kid, Colorsand Black .. . 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 

Orsand Black ..... =. 
Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, 

Colors and Black T's "6 1.35 
Mousquetaire, Undressed Kid, 

Colors and Black . 2.0 
Mousquetaire, Dressed ‘kid, Col- 

OU Ge ements tlt lt lt 2.95 
Men’s Two Button ..... 1.50 
Men’s Two Clasp -s se 1.50 
We warrant this glove to be the most 


perfect fittin giove made, and for 
wearing qualities unsurpassed. 


CHANDLER & CO,, Soe Azels 


Winter Street, Boston. 


Miller's Reform Boots and Shoe 


FOR WOMEN AND MEN 


Will anpibilate corns, bun- 
oa and all troubles of the 





Rivanted Hand-Made. 
Need no breaking in and 
recommende x our best 
phyact ep fos pam- 
Order b 


y mail. 
EDMUND W. ” MILLER, 
80 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Sold From Stock or Made to Order, 


Unnatural 





FAT PEOPLE 
OBESITY PILLS reduce yourweight P 








The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materia! used in 
—- than the wear occasioned by use. 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 
Re-plates Worn Plated Articles. | Every Bottle Warranted 

All Dealers, 25c. 





@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mass. 





—_ 


END A HAND. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


This Number Contains Articles on 
English and American Theories. 
Boys Made Over William McCormack 
Letter from Miss Willard 
A Boom.... 
In the Debuthe.. 
Homes for Workingmen 
Maine Indian Association 
ea Islands 
General Intelligence. 
For sale'at newstands. Annual subscripi® 
$2.00 Single numbers, 20 cts. 
J. STILLMAN SMITH & CO, 
3 Hamilton PI., Boston. 


FLORIDA 


and 


ALL POINTS SOUTH 


New England & Savannah Steamship Ct, 


Every Thy Thursday from Lewis Wharf Bost s & 
No transfer at New York. For ticke# RD 

cates ana all information apply to RICHA <4 

SON & BARNARD. Agents, 20 20 Atlantic A 





..Miss 8S. H. Palfrey 
..Marie Lousie Evé. 


Alice Blanchard 
Clara Bartoo 
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REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
Mr. John Shepard. 

How eminently true are the words, “ Our 
most successful men have been those who 
iaiean the world in their shirt sleeves!” 
There can be no qtiestion but that applica- 
, to wotk — abSorption in affairs, contact 

) 1. and all the stress upon the will 
business imposes upon us— gives 
to the intellect and splendid oppor- 

tunity for discipline of character. The per- 
netual call on a man’s readiness, self-con_ 
trol and vigor which business makes, the | 
constant appeal to the intellect, the necessity 
for rapid and responsible exercise of judg- 


ment—all these things constitute high 
culture. But in order to attain true success 
in the metcantile world, one must possess 


hot only capacity for business but also 
those best qualities that make capacity 
o ilahle 

avVaiia 

fhe stibject of my sketch started out in 
life with all these qualities and more. 
Method, economy, enefgy and 
moral principle characterized his careet 


industry, 


from the very first. 

Mr. John Shepard first saw the light of 
day in the little town of Canton, Mass., in 
the yeat 1834, Deprived of the advantages 
fa liberal education, he determined to 
enter into a mercantile life ; so, when only 
eleven years of age, he came to Boston, 
where he began the struggle which has 
manifested his masterly foresight, tremen- 
dous energy, tact, perseverance, self-reli- 
ance and the other virtues indispensable to 
the success which has placed him in his 
present enviable reputation. He had deter- 
mined, by all honorable means and by tak- 
ing advantage of every favorable opportu- 
nity and the exercises of self-reliance, to 
carve out his own fortune. 
found employment with 
apothecaty where his weekly compensation 
was fifty cents and board. He then entered 
the employ of a confectioner, George W. 
Vinton, 243 WaShington street, from whom 
he received the princely salaty of $1.00 per 
week and board. Having an eye to future 
prospects, he entered the service of J. A. 
Jones, afterward his brother-in-law, in the 
dry-goods business on Hanover street, from 
whom he received $3.00 per week, with 
which he was expected to provide for him- 
self. Subsequently, assisted by this gen- 
tleman, he opened a store next door to the 
premises where he had worked for five 
years and where his highest salary was but 
$8.00 per week, out of which by prudence 
and self-denial he had been able to save 
$365. 

It was certainly a remarkable circum. 
stance for a young man nineteen years of 
age to have full charge of an independent 
business; but he proved himself worthy 
and thus he securely laid the foundation of 
his fortune, this venture proving so success- 
ful that he bought out his relative who was 
loth to lose so able a partner. 

In his new departure, success at once be- 
came apparent, the first year’s operations 
showing a balance of $3,300 on the credit 
side of the ledger. In 1861, believing that 
Tremont Row offered exceptional facilities 
for his growing business, he brought out 
Beel, Thyng & Co., under the style of Far- 
ey & Shepard, remaining in that location 
‘or four years, when he established the 
Present business, selling his interest there to 
Mr. Farley and his Hanover street store to 
his two brothers, 

_ The present business was established 
January 1, 1865, the firm having purchased 
the stock and good will of Wilcox, White 
«Co. It was established on a portion of 
‘ie present site, which has since been en- 
Poe. as before mentioned. The firm was 
. st known as Shepard, Norwell & Brown, 
“€ Present title being adopted six months 
“er, Mr. Brown having withdrawn. The 
present members of the firm are John Shep- 
. and Henry Norwell, the two original 
partners, with Robert Ferguson and E. E. 
— a Partners. The success of the 
a cans assured from the first, Mr. Shep- 
nd Mr. Norwell bringing to it great 
“Petience, not only in this country but in 
, Old World, both having a thorough 





He first an | 





© of New England credits and 





men, together with a cOnnection which in 
itself was a capital of great valitte. The 
consequence was that the first year’s busi- 
fess, transacted in a small building, 
amounted to $750,000; and this has in- 
creased evety yeat until it reached over 
$5,000,000; and when it is remembered 
that the firm handles only goods which may 
be strictly termed dry goods, an idea of the 
magnitude of its operations may be formed. 

The business has always been conducted 
on the most conservative principles; and in 
the enlargement of their premises a safé 
course has always been pursued, the busi- 
ness not having grown up to the accommo- 
dations, but vice versa. The credit of the 
house has always ranked high and they 
have always maintained their position as a 





distinctly Boston institution, whose mem- | 
bers have been prominent in its commercial | 
affairs. 

By the above it will be seen that Mfr. | 
Shepard deservedly tanks as a representa- | 
tive dry goods man of New England and 
the United States, and no name is better 
known or held in higher estimation both in 
Europe and Amefica than his, he having 


the reputation of possessing the latgest per-| ganization. 


sonal acquaintance of any dry goods nian 
in Boston, his affability being such as to 
always make friends, while his kindly, sym- 
pathetic natiite 18 80 generally recognized 
that he is known to be always feady to ren- 
der any counsel or assistance in his powef 
to those who may apply to him when the 
object is worthy of benevolent considera- 
tion. 

In financial ability he is certainly second 
to none, and he possesses those character- 
istics which have gained for him a reputa 
tion among his business confrdres of being 


exceedingly ‘level headed.’ He has been 


| called upon to fill positions of trust, and is 


a ditectof 6f the Lincoln bank of which he 
was one of the original fotindets: Is also 
director and large owner in the Laftison 
Store Setvice Co: 

In 1875, he visited Europe for his health 
and for purposes of pleasure and biisiness, 
and the leading manufacturers of England, 
Ireland, Scotland; France; Germany and 
Belgium were visited. The trip ptoved not 
only advantageous for his health, but fruit- 
ful in ideas, and his opinion of the push and 
enterprise of the American manufacturers 
as compared with those of the Old World, 
instead of suffering by the comparison, was 
certainly strengthened. 

While located on Hanover street the 
close confinement entailed by his strict at- 
tention to business materially affected his 
health, and by the advise of his physicians 
carriage riding was resorted to, the result of 
which will doubtless prove of interest. His 
love for the horse, which had been inherent, 
has since become so developed that he 
ranks to-day as unquestionably the ablest 
and most expert gentleman driver in Bos- 
ton. The crack whips of the early sixties 
frequently had a brush on the road with 
Mr. Shepard, when his masterly skill and 
nerve almost always catried his well-known 
horses‘Old Trot,’ to the front. He has 
since owned many trotters of great value, 
which may be mentioned ‘ Aldine,’ sold to 
W. H. Vanderbilt for $15,000, and who was 
the pride of his stable, having been driven 
with *‘ Maud S.’ in 2.154’ Hesold in 1880 
‘ Dick Swiveller’ for about $12,000 to Frank 
Worth, the New York Wall street broker. 
He also owned ‘ De Barry,’ now on the turf, 
record 2.194; ‘Robert Lee,’ record 2.224, 
and ‘ Goldfinder,’ record 2.234. Hehas also 
owned ‘ Mill Boy,’ ‘ Blondine’ and ‘ Butter- 
fly,’ quartered them at his private stables 
on Beacon street. ‘Mill Boy’ and ‘ Blon- 
dine’ obtained a world-wide reputation in 
1881, having been driven by Mr. Shepard, 
trotting as a pair, a mile in 2.22, at that time 
the fastest record in the world. That day, 
as we are informed, $50,000 was the price 
offered for the pair. 


To-day Mr. Shepard is owner of prob. 
ably the fastest pair of horses in New Eng-’ 
land —‘ Arab,’ record 2.15, and ‘ Reina, 
2.124. During the past winter, he has al- 
ways been one of the conspicuous sights of 
the road with his beautiful horses and mas- 
terly driving. In the summer season, many 
of his friends can testify to his hospitality 


| coupled with indomitable energy. 


| has increased and his capacity with it, until 





and have enjoyed outings on his drag with 
his four-in-hand, which he handles with the 
game grace which characterizes his man- 
agement of horses. To this out-door exer- 
cise he cfedits his excellent health and 
energy. In private life Mr. Shepard is one 
of the most agreeable of hosts and enter- 
tainers; he is domestic in his taste, taking 
great pleasure in his own home among his 
friends, whom he delights to receive. He 
is a regular attendent of Emanuel Church, 
and foremost in promoting all good things; 
he is a man of public spirit and a credit and 
benefit to the city in which he resides. 

His country fesidence at Beach Bluffs is 
one of the most beautiful and picturesque 
spots in the Eastern States, commanding a 
sweeping view of the sea, where it must al- 
ways bea pleasure for one wearied with the 
cares of business to retire for recuperation. 

Such has been the life of a man who had 
no patent on success, but possessed capacity 
Under 
the control of these attributes his business 


he ts now at the head of the present store 
with its gigantic traffic and thorough or- 


For Over Fifty Veara 

Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gume 
allxys all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
remedy for Dia rhaa. 2c. a bottle. Sold by 
ali druggists throughont the world. Be eure anid 
ask fot, Mrs. WINLSOW'S SOOIHING SYRUP. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELLING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston as follows for 
Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


BEYOND THE ROCKIES 


No 1, April 23. A 75 Days’ Trip through Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, California, the _ Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska, Montana, and the Yellow 
stone Nationa! Park. 

No, 2j April 23. A 68 lays’ Trip, the same 
as No. 1, but omitting Alaska. 

Ne. 3, April 23. A 6% Days’ Trip through 
New Mexico. Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado. ; : 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in con 
nectién with efther of these excursions. 

No, 4, May 25. 45 Days’ Trip across the 
Continent and to Alaska, Outward by the Cana 
dian Pacific Railroad, and meguewese through 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. 


Additonal California Excursions : March 8 
and 13. 
Excursion to Mexico: March 13. 


Excursions to Washington : March 13, March 
30, and April 27; to Lookout Mountain, March 
13; to Gettysburg, March 30; to Richmond and 
tld Point €omfort, April 27. 


A special European party will leave New 
York, April 7, by the French Line. 

Special Train Through Central and North- 
evn Enrope, the party to.leave New York by 
the North German Lloyd Line June 26. 


[HrSend for descriptive book, mentioning 
the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opposite School St.) Boston. 


ONLY 

THREE 

MORE 
WEEKS—FoR rou. 


To buy lots at Newton High- 
lands, at present prices—3 minutes 








m 




















from Depot and Electric cars—Every 
lot will be advanced 3O per cent. 
April Ist. 

Free Tickets to all who wish to 


investigate. 


CALL OR WRITE, 


C. P. DELANEY, 


504 Exchange B’ld’g, 53 State Street, 





A Delightiul Vacation Trip. 


Mr. George L. Houghton of the Lawrence 
School, South Boston, will personally conduct 
a party of teachers and THEIR FRIENDS, to 


PHILADELPHIA, WASHINCTON 
AND MT. VERNON 


On Monday, April 2d, returning April 7th. 


A carriage drive to all the most ingoresting 
arts of Washington. Stay at Willard’s Hotel. 
No expense or effort will be spared to make this 
excursion of the highest degree comfortable 
and interesting. 

All expenses included. 
7, April 18 and May 9. 
send to 


HOUGHTON & NASON, 
211 Washington Street, - Boston, 


Regular trips March 
For full particulars, 


REMOVAL. 


The Reliable 


and Artistic 
Boston 
Photographer 


has removed to a new 











and elegant studio 


523 Washington St. 


Our work stands in the front rank of photo- 
graphic productions. Our prices are the lowest 
consistent with good work, 
Come early for your holida 
have many pleasing novelties , for this season. 
Our studio is centrally locate® opposite R. H. 
Wuirr & Co., 523 Washington Street, and ac- 


sasible by elevator. 
cessible by elevator A. N. HARDY. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath- 
ing in the oats and throwing the head; less ex- 
vensive than others and never gets foul. The 
iorse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


photographs. We 





ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 $23,204, 162.58 
LIABILITIES 21,637 527.35 
$1,666,635.23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 

ANNUAL CAs distributions are paid upon all 
0licies. 

’ Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
surrender and paid-up itfsurance values to which 
the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Oftiee- 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 

8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
55 
“WASHBURN 
RN, 

188 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must eventu- 
ally require the services of a Funeral Director ; 
it isthen essential to employ one of ability, 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepared 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining to fu- 
nerals after approved modern methods in a 

uiet professional manner and would Feepest- 
full refer by permission to Hon. W. H. Haile, 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof. 

_A.O , Rev. John Cotton Brooks, Hon. 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
H. 8. Hyde. Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 8. Lee, 
Esq., E. P, Chapin, Esq. Bot ay and night 
calls received at Private Office, 188 Common- 
wealth avenue. 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10 
BOSTON, MASS. 


PORTRAIT ARTIST. 


LESLIE MILLAR 
—————— OPTICIAN = 
120 Tremont St, Room 214, 


PHILLIPS BUILDING, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON. 


Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co. 





























BOSTON. 











Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co, 
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GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


| forearm portions reached to the wrists 


Corsages in all Colors, Com- 
binations and Shapes. 


Some are Fearful, Some Pretty and 
Some Wonderful—Sleeves Again 
Swell—Fashion’s Wide Latitude 


Recommended. 


QQ yyy 


SY 


= MERE is such a vari- 
Ijpjety of things to see, and 
os ‘/nothing, after all, that 
I one can set down as 
startlingly new in the 
way of fashion,that the 
mind almost gives way 
under the strain, and 
me goes to bed after a day of such sight- 
seeing with a headache and sleeps ina 
aightmare of colors and combinations, 
of shapes and designs. If there is any- 
thing more distinctly new than any- 
thing else, it is the remarkable corsages. 
I cannot begin to count the different 
fancies, or perhaps one could better de- 
fine them as caprices, that one finds now. 
There is a certain family resemblance, 
after all, in that the sleeves have swelled 
up again as if newly inflated by gas. 
There are costumes with Jong basques 
and with short ones, with Spencer 
waists and some almost without any 
waists at all. There are blouses and 
Etons,surplices and pointed waists, and, 
in fact, there is no style of waist that 
bas not its counterpart in those of to- 
day, with variations, as they say, of the 
flouriehes the musicians add to the dear 
old ballads whose truest charm lies in 
their simplicity. 

I am fresh from several ‘‘openings,’’ 
where the new spring material is first 
made up. There were some combina- 
tions worth noting. One was a sage 
green cashmere serge, rich and fine. 
The waist was plain and fastened in the 
back and very slightly pointed in front. 
The skirt was draped upinsuch a man- 
ner as to make the folds stand up around 
the front and sides. The skirt fell from 
the waist to the feet in rich natural 
folds, and there was a plaiting of black 
grosgrain that showed about two inches 
below the green. There was a full dou- 
bled collar of the green, with a heading 
of gray chinchilla, which fell nearly to 
the foot of the dress like an old fash- 
ioned tippet. The very full balloon 
sleeves were of black grosgrain. Alto- 


gether it was a striking and stylish | 


gown. 

Another fetching costume had the 
skirt of chandron cloth, with bands of 
chocolate cloth on the skirt, which wos 
umbrella shape, and these bands wer» 
bordered with narrow roleaux of astra- 
khan. There was a coat basque of the 
chocolate and chaudron cloth, made in 
a very complex manner. The skirt 


was quite full, and the back was of | 
chocolate, and the front was of chau- | 


dron. The high Worth collar was cut 


out in front and formed stole points | 


The upper portion of | 
the sleeves were chaudron and the low- | 


down the front. 


er chocolate, with sprung cuffs, edged 
with astrakhan. 


fur. 
ene and very striking. 


There was one dress there that could | 


be likened to nothing but a purple and 
golden butterfly. The skirt was full 
and slightly draped across the front in 


apron style. The bottom was cut out in | 


deep points, and each space was filled 
in by aroyal purple fan of satin. | 


shape, with a draped belt. 
basque frill of the same, and there were 


jockeys to the shoulders and graduated 
falls to the elbows. inst below the bal- 


| polka dots, set far apart. 
| the brown portion was cut princess 








Down the four front | 
gores were narrow bands of the same | 


The dress was a very handsome | 





100n pults of the maize tafteta. The 


in flaring cuffs, piped with purple and 
lined with white satin, like the ruffles 


| wt the elbows. The maize color was the 
| yellowest of all yellow corn, and the 


purple the most brilliant, so that the 


_ dress stood out remarkably from among 
A Tendency Noted and a Recipe | 


hundreds of others. 

A walking gown was made of mode 
cachemire d’inde and myrtle green 
cloth. The skirt was devoid of trim- 
ming, save for the mode colored panels 
on each side of the skirt. The green 
cloth was draped slightly across the 
front, and the sides over the panel were 
folded into godet plaits, lined with the 
mode. The waist was blouse fashion, 
with incroyable revers of green anda 
sort of wide belt buttoned over with 
four gold buttons. There were 
mode rosettes on the revers. The im- 
mense balloon sleeves with their elbow 
cuffs were of the mode. There was an 


incroyable tie of white lace and muslin, 
with short, stiff ends, which were made 
to stand out straight on each side. 

Some avd in fact most dealers bave 
declared that brown was to be the most 
fashionable coior. Perhapsit is, but for 
one brown dress we see a full hundied 
of other colors, and so far 1 think green 
has the lead, with purple following 
closely in its different shades, called 
heliotrope, etc. 

Still I did see one brown dress worthy 
of note. It was a crude snuff brown 
cloth of the finest quality. The skirt 


and waist were draped together in rich | 


folds across the bust and to the hips. 
There was atwo inch border of gray fur 
ground the bottom and around the V 
thaped opening across the bust. 
was an underskirt of fawn wool, which 
showed a trifle under the drapery. The 
gigot sleeves and front beneath the 
opening of the apper part were made of 
fawn woolen stuff, with enormous black 
The back of 


style, with the breadths cut very slant- 
ing to make it. verv full. 


| ; 

The incroyable scarfs are now made 
of almost everything, but crepe de chine 
and silk muslins with lace frills are seen 
ottenest. These are worn in and out of 
season. The black ones are better suited 
to the street. The lighter ones are worn 
with such evening gowns as are made 
high in the neck. The style is various- 
ly named Louis XIII, XV and XVI and 
is also called the incroyable. One pays 
one's money and chooses a name to suit. 
To sum it all up, one can wear almost 


| anything, and provided it is clean and 


well made it ‘‘goes.’’ The summer 
goods have nearly all disappeared from 
view, and the windows and counters 
show but the new woolens and silks that 


|} are only old things with new names. 


The new mantles and jackets even have 
little to distinguish them, except finer 
finish and a rather more scanty amount 
of cloth in all except the fluted Louis 
XV coats, which stand out wider than 
aver. 

I may say that I notice an effort to 
liminish the height of the collars, In- 
jeed three of the handsomest new cloth 
zownsI saw today had an embroidered 
sdging around the neck instead of any 
kind of collar or band. The high col- 
lars have been a blessing to many whose 
eecks were not very round, but they 
wave reughened and made ugly bun- 
ireds of others. Now that fashion says 
‘collars down’’ let the lady whose neck 
has been scratched and irritated for 


| years take an ounce of simple tincture 
should have said that the dress was of | 


maize taffeta. The waist was blouse 


There were | 
a figaro of purple satin and a pointed | 


of benzoin and add it to a pint of rose- 
water and add a tablespoonful of this 


on the skia. 
be like marble, white and firm and 
smooth. HENRIETTE RoOuSSEAU, 





two | 


|} and abundant silvery hair. 


There | 


| best literature of the day. 


STATESMEN’S WIVES. 


| Better Halves of Some New Con- 


gressmen. 


Charming Women Who Are an Honor 
to Their Sex and who Grace Society 
in Washington— Women of Brains, 
Tact, Talent and Culture. 


Noone bas made a more pleasant im- 
pression in Washington this season than 
the wife of Congressman Stephen A. 
Northway of Ohio. She has such a 
bright, interesting face and seems to be so 


| enjoyiag everything—not going about 
| from a mere sense of duty—that it is a 


real pleasure to meet her. She was Miss 


| Lydia Ann Dodge of Lenox, O., where 
| she was born and bought up. 


Her peo- 
ple, of good old Revolutionary stock, 


went to that place from New Marl- 


| boro, Mass., when Ohio was quite a 
| new state. 


She began teaching when 
17, but married quite young and went 
with her husband to his home in Jeffer- 


| son, which her kindly natore and love for 


books, flowers and music have made a 
happy one. She is tall and slender, with 
fresh, youthfal complexion, dark eyes 
Her only 
daughter, Mrs. Williams, a curly haired 


| brunette of medium height and agreea- 


ble manners, is spending the winter 


| with her at the Elsmere. 


The wife of Hon. George P. Ikirt of 


| the Eighteenth Ohio district was Miss 


Mary Holmes. She was born at Pitts- 


MRS. NORTHWAY. MRS. MONTY. 
burg, but after her father’s death her 
mother took her two young daughters 
to Alliance, O., where Mary finished 
ber education at Mount Union college, 
graduating with high honors. Four 
young children and other duties of a 
pleasant home claim her attention now, 
but she has never entirely dropped her 
pen and finds time to keep up with the 
She isa 
handsome brunette of medium height 
and good figure. She is bright and en- 


tertaining in conversation. 


Mrs. Thomas W. Phillips of New 


_ Castle, Pa., was Miss Pamphila Hard- 


man, born and brought up in Steuben- 
ville, O. She is tall, slight and rather 
delicate looking, with a pale, refined 
face, brown eyes and wavy brown hair 
flecked with gray. Her manner is quiet, 
kindly and sympathetic and ler voice 
low and sweet. She has long taken an 
active interest in Chr.stian and charita- 
ble works, is president of the Christian 
Woman's mission of her state and a 
prominent member of the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian association, which has 
done so much for the advancement and 
comfort of working girls. She belongs 
to several clubs devoted to reading and 
intellectual pursuits generally. She 
enjoys society, not looking upon it as 
the frivolous and empty sham which 
some consider it, and is an agreeable 
hostess. She has three sons and one 
daughter, a schoolgirl of 16. 

The wife of another Pennsylvania 
congressman, Hon. J. D. Hicks of Al- 
toona, was Miss Frances Josephine Bar- 
rick. Sbe was born in Maryland. Her 
father, Dr. Samuel D. Barrick, was a na- 
tive ot Pennsylvania, and after bis death 
she went to that state to live. At Ty- 
rone she met and married Mr. Hicks, a 
rising young lawyer of Altoona, where 
her home now is. Mrs. Hicks 1s of me- 
dium height and good figure, has dark 
hair and eyes and a bright, pleasant ex- 
pression. She reads a great deal, isa 
notable housekeeper and assists her hus- 
band materially in looking after his 
large farming interests near his home. 
She has agreeably impressed all who 
have met her here, but has made only 
short visits. Another winter she will 
probably keep house and have with her 
her two children, a daughter of 16 and 


_ a son some years younger. 
to the wash basin of water when she | 


bathes her face and neck and let it dry | 
In a month her neck will | 


The wife of Hon. Benjamin F. Funk 
of Illinois is a very handsome woman 
—tall and superbly formed, with dark 
hair, gray eyes, regular features and 
most charming expression, Her man- 





MRS. B. F. FUNK, 

ner is natural and unaffected, and she 
seems to be as level headed as she is 
good looking. She was Miss Sarah Jane 
Hamilton and was born near Monnt 
Vernon, UO. Her parents went to Bloom- 
ington, Ills., where she grew up, was 
educated and married. She delights in 
outdoor exercise, especially riding on 
horseback, is an excellent housekeeper 
and quite prides herself on her ability 
to cook almost anything. She has fine 
taste in dress and is always becomingly 
gowned. Sise has one son, Mr. Frank H. 
Funk, a bright young fellow of three or 
four and twenty. 

Representative W. H. Bower of North 
Carolina bronght a bride with bim when 


he came to the opening of the regular ees- 
sion of congress, a sweet faced, slender 
young woman with gray eyes and dark 
brown hair. She was Miss Annie Louise 
Malthaner, born and brought up in 
Bethlehem, Pa. Her father’s people 
were among the founders of the place, 
and her mother belonged to the Wendell 
family, well known in New York and 
New Jersey. She was educated at the 
young ladies’ seminary in her native 
town and took after graduating a thor- 
ough course in the Training School For 
Nurses. She filled an important posi- 
tion in a hospital for seme time, but her 
health becoming impaired she went 
south, met her husband and came here 
toadd one more to the list of agreeable 
‘*new'’ women. 

The wife of Hon, F. A. Woodward of 
Wilson, N. C., was born and brought 
up in that place. She was Miss Fan- 
nie E. Rountree and was educated 
at Greensboro Female college, gradu- 
ating with high honors. She has been 
prominent in church work and musical 
circles and for years the organist of the 
church to which she belongs. She en- 
joys worldly society, too, and has made 
a decidedly pleasant impression upon 
all who have met her. She is a tall, 
bandsome woman, with light hair, fair 
skin and dark eyes. She has one 80D 
about 15. 

Mrs. Hernando D. Money of Missis- 
sippi is not exactly a new congress- 
man‘s wife, for Mr. Money was in con- 
gress for several terms, ending with the 
Forty-eighth, when he retired. Mrs. 
Money was Miss Claudia Boddie, bore 
and brought up in Jackson, Miss. She 
was carefully educated, was fond of 
study and acquired languages easily. 
She is gifted musically and used to im- 
provise for hours, to the delight of ber 
hearers. She has written a good deal 
in the way of pleasant verse, essays. 
fairy stories for ‘‘grownups’’ and south- 
ern dialect stories. She belongs to s¢v- 
eral literary clubs and is untiring in her 
efforts to promote the best interests of 
women. 

She is prepossessing in appearance— 
tall and slight of figure, with wavy black 
hair, blue eyes and a pale, earnest face. 
She has five children. 

JULIETTE M. Bassi'T. 

Washington. 

—— 

A real education fits one al] the bet 
ter to perform every duty of life. Thé 
more a woman has of such educatio? 
the better. 


The women of the country extend 
their compliments and congratulatiom 
to the present legislature of Kentucky: 
It has passed the law giving wives tb? 
right to control their own earnings 
separate estates just as if they bad 
never been guilty of the crime of bei®é 
married. 
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THE WELL-DRESSED | 
WOMAN. | 


Isabel Mallon on Harmony in Cos- | 

tume. 

Attire for Morning and Afternoon — 
Street, Home and Theatre Dress— 
A Dissertation on Tea Gowns— 
Where They May Never be Worn. 


sno was Sitting quite aione. one wee 
thinking out two or three things and 
gishing that another woman would 
come in so that she could talk them out. 
That's always the instinct of a really 
nice woman. A man will reason out a 
thing in his mind, and after Le is fully 
satisfied about it and is sure he is right 
then it goes into an innocuous desue- 
tude. But a woman—well, she wants 
her dearest 
friend beside 
her, and she 
wants to hear 
ous Der views ex- 
> pressed, wants 
|_ 2% to listen to the 
intonation of 
her voice, de- 

SF= cide how much 















a) =.0of what she 
ae says she 
) a \, means, glean 

— as much 
ot P< 


Re eee = brightness 
Sa from it as pos- 

REVERIE. sible, give her 
the same privilege and remain of the 
same opinion that she was when she 
started, As what one wants always does 
come when one wishes with great in- 
tensity, so it did to this lonely one, 
known to the world in which she lived 
as ‘pretty Mrs. Dick.’’ Her intimate 
friend, that everybody called ‘bright 
Mrs. Tom,’’ walked into the rocm as 
only a well dressed woman can walk. 
She looked at her friend, and she said: 

“Why, Dick, what in the world are 
yoo thinking about?’’ 

Mrs. Dick looked up—and when blue 
eyes look up how lovely they are!—and 
she answered: 

“I am wondering what a well dressed 
woman really is.”’ 


Mrs. Tom gave a quick glance, and | 


she said: 

**You are for the time and place. It 
is 4 o'clock in the afternoon, you are at 
home, you are going to give me a cup 
of tea, and you have on a pale pink 
cloth tea gown trimmed with frills of 
pink chiffon, while your collar and the 
knots on your shoulders are of moss 
green velvet. 
guard to your wedding ring a pink 
pearl set about with diamonds, and you 
have on your little finger of the same 


band a beautiful emerald as its con- | 
Your stockings are moss green | 
silk, your slippers moss green satin. Is | 


trast. 


your question ans wered?’’ 
‘Yes,’’ slowly responded Mrs. Dick, 
“bat I mean the woman who is well 


dressed at alltimes. I want the keynote | 


to good dressing.’’ 

By this time the visitor had removed 
ber hat. The two were sitting on a com- 
fortable lounge as only two friends— 


two women friends—can sit and be in- | 


terested in each other. Mrs. Tom had 
& look of thought in her face, Mrs. 


Dick one of expectancy, and then Mrs. | Lettarblair’” have both won fame and | 


Tom suddenly said: 
“Dickie, I'll tell you. It’s the being 


absolutely harmonious with your sur- | 


roundings. 


dressed woman, getting up with bright | 
eyes and a clear complexion, the result | 


of good health and a clear conecience, 
pats on a simple woolen gown, plainly 


made, but cf an attractive color and one | 
. She has her | 
bair arranged rather smoothly than | 


that is becoming to her. 


otherwise, and if you look at her feet 


oom tied with black silk strings. All 


Wants to go out to shop, to go toa read- 


ing class or any of the hundred things 
that a woman has on hand, so she as- 
sumes a dark tailor made suit. The skirt 
Just scapes the ground, and the bodice, 
age it fits her exactly,may be of any 
Pon Suited to her figure. If it is a close 
it ing habit basque, she must look as if 
. ea on her, like skin, and not have 
an tinkle. If it is a jacket that flares 
. 4Y and shows a shirt front, then the 
lil must be as immaculate asa white 
¥, and the scarf must be tied in its 
that not be one of those abominations 
are sold ready made. 





| a tea gown as you are wearing or per- 
| baps a more elaborate one. If she is go- 


You are wearing as a | 


In the morning the well | She is about 80 years of age and sev- | 


eral years ago attracted considerable at- | 
tention because of her claim that the | 


you will see that she is wearing low | 


&r Jewelry is in the box which is dedi- | 
cated to its use. Later in the day she | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


“Une o'clock finds her coming home 
for her luncheon. After that she rests 
awhile, and then about 4, if she is go- 
ing to be at home, she puts on just such 


ing visiting, she dons her richest walk- 
ing dress, wearing an elaborate bonnet, 
undressed kid gloves, and, above all 
other things, a handsome wrap. 

** At the theater or any place of amuse- 
ment the well dressed woman has on an 
ordinary walking costume, but a rather 
bright and pretty bonnet. If she hap- 





pens to be in a box, a little more dress- 
ing is allowable, but we do not do as 


our English 
cousins — that 
is, wear even- 
ing dress at the 
theater. The 
tea gown ques- 
tion was a fun- f 
by one. So~p77\ 
many women }} 

wanted to 
know where to 
wearthem. It 
may be taken 
as a positive )} 
law that only 











the hostess at 
an afternoon A TETE-A-TETE. 

tea is permitted this privilege, and that 
the tea gown outside of one’s room or 
one’s own house does notexist. Its ap- 
pearance in the dining room of a hotel 
is equivalent to announcing that one is 
an innocent little bride who never had 
such an elaborate gown before and felt 
that she must show the world at large 
how perfectly beautiful it was.’’ 

IsaBEL A. MALLON. 





A Woman Who Writes Plays. 

Woman is becoming more and more 
successful in different walks of life, and 
she seems to huve achieved a decided 
triumph as aplaywright. Martha Mor- 
ton, who wrote ‘*‘The Merchant’’ and 
won the large prize offered by a New 
York paper, has since written ‘* Broth- 


PROF. PROCTOR’S D 


| of the celebrated astronomer, Professor 


| the stars, that I began really tocare for 


er John’’ for William H. Crane and sev- | 





? 


FANNY AYMAR MATHEWS, 
eral more successful plays. Mrs. 
Pacheco is the author of ‘‘Incog’’ and 
other plays that have decided merit. 
Elizabeth Marbury’s ‘‘Merry Gotham” 
and Margaret Merington’s ‘‘Captain 


money, and Fanny Aymar Mathews is 


the author of several novels and-halt a 
| dozen plays. 


very successful play ‘‘The Wife’’ was 


Winter.’’ 


Her uncle, Cornelius Mathews. was 
known 40 years ago as the ‘*father of 
the American drama.’’ Among Miss 
| Mathews’ other plays was one called 
‘*The Crisis,’’ which Manager Angustus 
Pitou purchased two years ago. 

THEO HOLLAND. 





Mrs. Sallie Joy White of the editoria! 
staff of the Boston Herald is to be con- 
gratulated. Herself a successful news- 
paper woman, she has been blest with 
a fair daughter, Miss Grace White, 
who is following in her mother’s foot- 
stepe. Although very ycung, Miss Grace 
is already trusted with responsible re- 
portorial work on the Boston papers. 

California has more women fermers, 
successful ones, too, in proportion te 
population than any other state. 


| Potter Palmer wrote asking Miss Proc- 
R. | 


| prepared the lectures, having stereop- 


stolen from her play ‘‘A Washington | 
She brought suit to recover | 
damages, but the action proved futile. | 
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A Young Woman’s Success as a 
Lecturer on Astronomy. 


Miss Mary Proctor, eldest daughter 


R. A. Proctor, is now following in the 
footsteps of her much lamented father 
and is becoming very successful as a 
lecturer and writer on the science of the 
stars. 

Miss Proctor was born in Dublin and 
educated in England. At a very tender 
age the ambition to write entered her 
childish brain. Both parents encouraged 
this desire. After her mother’s death | 
Miss Proctor took up the study of art. | 
This in turn gave way to a systematic 
course of study in mythology and de- 
scriptive astronomy pursued under the 
direction of Professor Proctor. 

After this for several years she wrote 
regularly for her father’s magazine, 
Knowledge. In 1882 Professor Proctor 
married an American lady, and four | 
years later the family left England and 
made their home in St. Joseph, Mo, | 

The young girl, now thoroughly in | 

} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


love with her astronomical studies, con- 
tributed articles to The Scientific Amer- 
ican, The Arena, Frank Leslie’s Week- 
ly and the St. Louis Republic. 

‘*‘I never cared for astronomy in 
school,’’ she says. ‘‘It was not until 
my tather took me up nights with him 
to the observatory and let me look 
through the big telescope, telling me all 
the time such wondertul things about 


it and at last to love it. 

‘*I now hope, in remembrance of 
those days, to make astronomy as popu- 
lar and interesting with children as my 
father made it to grown people.’’ 

After the death of Professor Proctor 
in 1888 it became necessary for the 


ode 


4 


(Wize 


(ie 





MARY PROCTOR, 
daughter to do something for a living, 
and she went on writing and giving les- 
sons in music, art and the languages. 
Shortly before the Worid’s fair, Mrs. 


tor to give aseries of lectures on as- 
tronomy in the Children’s building. She 


ticon illustrations, and expected to read 
| them. What was her dismay on enter- 
ing the lecture room to find that no 
lights beyond that used to throw the 
pictures on the screen were allowed in 
the building! 

Reading in that semidarkness was 
impossible, and she had to give her ad- 
dress without any notes whatever. As 
this was the first time in her life she 
ever faced an audience as a lecturer, it 
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Arthur L. Wyman & Co. 


'REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES, 


INSURANCE, 
Hilicrest Property, 


Winchester, Mass. 


+ 
* 


Boston, Brookline, Back Bay, Newton 
and other Suburban Property for sale. 
First-class offices and stores to be let 


| in the finest buildings in Boston. 


We place mortgages. We insure prop- 


erty. We suit our customers, 


Call at our offices, 320 and 321 John Hancock 
Building, to look over our plans and list of 
high-class property. 


820 & 321 JOHN near corner 


BUILD. Milk Street., 


ING, 178 DEVON Boston, 
SHIRE St., 
Mass. 
35 Federal St. 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0l, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and suocessful service, and thereby 
rvoid failure and Joss of money; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi- 
eal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 


Elours 10 to 9. 


KHLLY & CO., 








ExXatters, 





22 Province Street, near Bromfield St. 





was an exceedingly trying experience, 
but fate sometimes forces us into just 
such ordeals for our own good. This was 
the case with Miss Proctor, for she 
made such a success that she has never 
since carried a manuscript onto a plat- 
form, but speaks entirely without notes. 
A New York manager, learning of her 
success,immediately engaged her for the 
| season of 1893-4, and she has since lec- 
| tured with flattering results in Phila- 
delphia, New York, Brooklyn, Wilming- 
| ton, Hartford and other eastern cities. 
ALIcE E, IvEs. 
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aoe 21 HOME, 
using or selling PRACTICAL 
PLATING DYNAMO, Themos- 
ern method, used iu all factories 
\ts plate new goods. Plates gold, 
silver, nickel, etc . on watches, 
§ Giereiry, table-ware, bicycles and 
all metal goods; fine outfits for 
“azenta; different sizes; always 
jready; no battery; no toy; bo 
experience; no limit to plating 
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W. P. HARRISON & CO., Cierk No. 16, Columbus, Ohio, 


BOSTON. 


HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 
and 


Re-trimmed in the latest Style 








REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY. 


Toe 37 and 41 Temple Place. 


A NEW BONNET 


Mede from an old one. 


REVOLUTION 
sn te tegtment, of RYBTUPG, Sante 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. 
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THEATRE NOTES. 


Manager Frank Pillling of the Palace 
Theatre announces as the attraction for 
next Flynn and Sheridan’s 
Sports’ Big Show, one of the best vauc 


week City 
ville and burlesque companies travelling 
All that goes to make up a first class com¢ 
dy and variety performance will be found 
With forty people in the 
company culled from the ranks of the best 


in this show. 


vaudeville performers in the country, th« 
fail 

the 

The highly amusing burlesque, 


entertainment cannot to be excellent 


and popular with 
theatre. 
entitled “ The King of Sports, or A Night 
with Pittius,” will be presented by a most 
competent company. ‘The piece abounds 
in numerous situations and witty 
dents, catchy music, pleasing specialties 
and gorgeous costumes. The company will 
be headed by those dashing queens of bur- | 
lesque, Mile. Zittela and Crissie Sheridan, 
The olio is said to contain the most novel 


patrons of this 


inci- | 


features on the vaudeville stage. Among 
those who will contribute pleasing special 
ties are Sheridan and 
makers; Solkhe, the Hungarian 
and Spanish dancer; Mazuz and Abacco, 
the greatest acrobats before the ‘public; 
Snyder and Buckley, musical artists; the 
celebrated Barretti troupe of Parisian dan- 
cers, eight in number; Mlle Zittela, Crissie 
Sheridan and a host of others. An excep- 
tionally fine programme has been prepared 
for the Sunday evening concert. 


Flynn, clever mirth 
famous 


‘The Princess Nicotine,’ the coming at- 
traction announced at the Hollis Street 
Theatre for the week beginning Monday 
evening, possesses merits not often claimed 
for comic opera. It contains a plot con- 
tinuous and well sustained throughout, and 
depends for the comedy of its action solely 
upon the incidents of the story and the 
bright dialogue accompanying. It is de- 
void of buffoonery, and in no detail is there 
the slightest indication of horse-play. ‘The 
music is spoken of as excelling anything 
yet written for the lighter operas by an 
American composer. The best evidence of 
the general excellence is in the continued 
run of the opera itself to crowded houses at 
the Casino in New York for ten weeks. 
Lillian Russell, the queen of comic opera, 
stands at the head of the company, and in 
the cast are actors and singers of such ster- 
ling merit as Digby Bell, Alf C. Whelan, 
Sig. Perugini, Marie Dressler and others. 
The opera contains much beautiful scenery, 
a chorus of beautiful women, and a strong 
ballet led by Lillian Thurgate of the Alham- 
bra, London. Exactly as reproduced at the 
Casino, New York, the opera will be pre- 
sented in this city. No Wednesday matinée 
wili be given of ‘ The Princess Nicotine.’ 

The demand at the box office of the 
Columbia Theatre for ‘ Reilly and the 400’ 
has induced Manager Hanley to put this 
popular comedy up for next week's bill. 
When Mr. Harrigan was here two years 
ago, this play had a long run, during which 
one hundred thousand tickets were sold. 
The cast which appears next week is almost 
identical with the original, and the scenic 
effects are the same. The usual Wednes- 
day and Satueday matinées will be given. 


On Sunday evening, April 6, Mr. Joseph 
F. Wagner, the treasurer of the Hollis, and 
Mr. Vincent T. Featherstone, ticket agent 
of the same house, will be tendered a com- 
plimentary benefit by their friends. The | 
courtesy and politeness that the patrons of 
the Hollis invariably meet with at the 
hands of these young men will undoub edly 


be thoroughly appreciated; and .s a re 
markably strong programme is being pre- 
pared, the testimonial will without doubt be 
a success, 


The annual testimonial that is tendered 


\ssistant Manager Henry B. Harris of the | 


announced 
place there, Sunday, April 1 


Columbia, is definitely 
A great deal 
of energy is always put forth towards pro 
curing the best people to appear at this tes 
timonial, and that the 


the indications are 


programme will surpass that of any previ-| 


ous Sunday evening concert. Several dis- 
tinct novelties will be given and the enter 
tainment some of the best 


will include 


known names in the professiou. 
The for next week at the 
Lyceum is a double one owing to a pecu- 


attraction 
liar chain of circumstances. The manage- 
ment had secured the Morris Pony Circus 
for the week when an opportunity was 
‘the Belles 
Burlesque Co.,a superior organization of 
its kind. They determined to give their 
patrons the benefit of 2 double bill, hoping 
that an increased attendance will warrant 
such action. 
and of full 
played a 


afforded of securing London 


The ponies are all beauties 
blooded stock. They recently 
prolonged engagement at the 
Madison Square Garden, New York, where 
they delighted vast numbers of ladies and 
children from the elite circles of society 
Chey perform all kinds of tricks showing 
almost human intelligence. There is a 
wrestling pony among the number and a 
talking dog. The London Belles present a 
fine musical and terpischorean programme 
interspersed with attractive 
specialties of the best quality. 


vaudeville 
It will bea 
grand bill and one the Lyceum patrons 
should not miss. 

An eu tertainment will be given in Union 
Hall, 48 Boylston street, Thursday evening, 
March 15, in aid of the unemployed, the 
proceeds to be used under the direction of 
Robert A. Woods of Andover House, treas- 
urer of the Central Union Relief Committee. 
It willjconsist of a series of living pictures, 
with music composed and adapted by Mr. 
Ferdinand Dewey. Reserved seats are o1 
sale at The Mason & Hamlin warerooms. 


Origin of the Chiltern Hundreds. 


The Stewardship of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds being manifestly destined to disap 


pear ere long from the list of convenient | 


Parhamentary fictions in England, it is sat- 
isfactory to observe that this ancient office 
has found a historian in a contributor to 
the new number of The Quarterly. 


He traces it from the days when it was 


an active and honorable appointment, be- | 


stowed by the autocratic will of the reign- 
ing sovereign upon county magnates or 


court favorites, tll it had dwindled down, | 


toward the middle of the last century, to an 
empty title, how it has since 
come to be claimed as an indisputable right 


and shows 


by members desiring by that way to vacate 
a seat. 
Originally the grant was stated to be made 


because the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


“reposed especial trust and confidence in 


the care and fidelity ” of the recipient, but | 
the scandal occasioned by the fact that the | 


notorious Mr. Edwin James, Queen’s Coun- 
sel, in 1861 fled the country for pressing 


| personal reasons, immediately after obtain- 
| ing this nominal office, was too much, and 
Mr. Gladstone therefore expunged the hon- | 


orific words from the form of the warrant. 
By some unexplained mishap, however, they 
found their way back again; but in 1877 


to take | 


they were once more stricken out by Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and have never since 
been restored. It is significant of the prob- 


lable next step that the simple alternative 
| course of allowing members a direct power 


if resignation, proposed more than a cen- 


tury ago for Westminster by George Gren- | 


ville, is revived for Dublin by the recent 
Home Rule bill. 


Excursions Across the Continent. 
For a number of years Messrs. Raymond 
| & Whitcomb’s spring trips across the con- 
| tinent have been among the most popular 
of their tours. They will be carried through 
this year on the same liberal scale as here- 
tofore. Leaving Boston April 23, three par- 
ties of tourists are to go to California in 


with dining cars and other conveniences. 





cluding Alaska as well as the Yellowstone. 
| A fourth party leaves May 23 by the Cana- 
lian Pacific route across the Continent and 
then visits 
| An interesting book giving full particulars 
about these excursions may be obtained 
free of Raymond & Whitcomb, 206 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


STATE OF On10, City OF TOLEDO, | = 
Lucas CounNTY, pee 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CuHeney & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED Dotvars for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
1886. 
~— 
oe A. W. GLEASON, 
— 7 Notary Public. 
~ 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
ts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. 
F. J. CHENEY, & Co., Toledo, O 
| by Druggists, T5c. 


G.0. Twniskies 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 


NOT soldin bulk orbymeasure, Always in Sealed 
bottles, Bewareofi mitations a r ~ ~ 
OLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 

= and Hotels ele : 

LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature——— 


CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Thos. O'Callaghan 


& Co. 


Carpets. 


Genuine Bargains 
TO BE FOUND AT ALL TIMES IN 


OUR ANNEX. 


N. B.—The ANNEX is ; 


\department which we have estab- 


Sol 














llished in order to rid ourselves of 
|the various ODDS and ENDs which 
‘naturally accumulate in a carpet 
i store. 

| ‘These embrace new misfit carpets, 
partly worn carpets, remnants of all 
kinds, odd rolls of carpets, rugs, and 
‘anything in our stock, which for 
one reason or another is slow to sell 
at the regular price. 

| =6All marked without 
‘regard to cost and at prices that 
must cause their immediate sale. 


goods are 


| 558, 560, 562 Washington Street, 


| Opposite Adams House. 


special trains of Pullman vestibuled cars, | 
They will then separate, one of them to re- | 


turn via Colorado, the second by the Yel-| 
lowstone National Park, and the third in- | 


Alaska and the Yellowstone. | 


Rrusements. 
~ BOSTON MUSEUM. — 


Evenings at8 Wednesday and Saturday ato 


THE NEW PLAY 


JOHN MASON 
| MARION MANOLA 


In tne New Musicomerly, 


‘*A QUEEN OF HEARTS.” 


By Frederick W, Sidney, its 
First Performance on any Stage. 


With ADDITIONS to ANOLA 
the charming ASON 


PARK THEATRE. 


| JOHN STETSON. , 


co 


eons eee Manager 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat 

| Monday, Mar. i2th, 

THE GIGANTIC COMEDY HIT, 


CHARLEY'S 
AUNT. S<& 


By BRANDON THOMAS. 


Owing to the great success of “‘Charley’s Aunt,” 
and the impossibility of its remaining at the Colum 
bia Theatre (owing to previous contracts made for 
that theatre) this charming play will appear ina 
SECOND EDITION atthe Park, Monday, Mar. § 
“Charley's Aut” will sing and dance, and there will 
be many other novelties, including the Kaiser Wilham 
Court Dance by the entire company. 


BOWDOIN SQ. 724728 


CHARLES F. 


at2 


ATKINSON, Manager 

Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2 
Week of March 12th. 

Cosgrove and Grant’s Comedians 


Thex Dazzler. 


Next Attraction. 


in McCarthy's Mishaps, 
LYCEUM THEATRE, 


Washington Street, near Boylston. 


James W. Bingham, Manager. 
WEEK OF MAR. I2. 


rue Morris’ Pony Circus 


They recently played a prolonged engage- 
ment at the Madison Square Garden, New York. 
They perform all kinds of tricks showing almost 
human intelligence. 


Also including 


~The London Belles® 
BURLESQUE Co. 


Presenting a fine 
Musical and Terpsichorean Programme. 
Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 


Prices 15 to 50 Cents. 


Evenings at 8& 


BARNEY 
FERGUSON 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Man. 


CITY « SPORTS 
BIG SHOW. 


More People, Artists, Acts, Costly 
Costumes, Beautiful Ladies, 
and Dancers than all other 
Companies put together. 
Imperial Trioand Mammoth Burlesque, 
**KING OF SPORTS.” 
New Music, Songs, Dances, Marches, <¢- 
Crand Sacred Concert Sunday Eve's 


TOBACCO JARS. 


OUR DIRECT IMPORTATION 
_or— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAN 
JARS, expressly designed for the prope 
care of TOBACCO. 


E. S. Goulston & C0» 


273 WASHINGTON s8T 
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BOSTON, COMMONWEALTH: 
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Vow York & New England 


RAILROAD). 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.” New York 


A 










































The Famous ‘‘White Train 


s either City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays. 


Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


First Train enya — and New York 


TICKET OFFICES, 


Bost : 8322 Washington St., 
’ "Station foot of Summer St., 


T k: 353 Broadway, 
New Srand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


:EO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mer. 
W.R. BABCOCE, een? Russ" r ‘Ast. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


maps oF ged 
Box stalls; Pa rnnet NEL to ete Se, ted fer 


weather. en sick 0 > tale 
at any in 
549 Albany St. 


Le 


Bu 


POcs ams an 
Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston veterinary Hospital. 


EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Surgeons ' DANIEL D. LER. 


alls made day or night. 


Aupauw J. cere: Gitvision 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases on Ae 

TRADE MARK. 








Re ell 








Sewing Machines. 


. $30.00 «prea 





$35.00 igh Grade Sewing ny of the 

strictly —— Grade § ng Me hima, ex- 

cept Davis. $19 ofthe peer ey ge my 

arade of s ce dyte 4 as Avon, 
) Columbus, Excelsior, &c. soe bays “oe 
: Champion. We show the cameeae eaten 


any retail house in New England. 
Needles and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Hayward Pl., Beston 


“Dr. George hang, 


, Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON 8T., BOSTON. 


Falling Hair, Baldness, Ete., Cured. 
Miss M. Mullins of Newton says: 





me. 


For over two years I have troubled with 
ba a out of the hair. I iq many mompodiee, 
y but all to no avail. as called to 


My atten 
Geo Lana's blonatiae 
scalp affections, and after only one month's 


treaty t ss + 
Fimeni Lo r has p ieaprow wonderfully. 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 


‘ Gold and Silver Plating 


And Repairing 
Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as 





Cake Baskets, Sugar Bowls, Ice Pitchers, 
Butt r _ Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. 

NE W GOODS A SPECIALTY. 





















Cee ' 
:ve's '7 Harvard Place, 
& BOSTON, MASS. 
M GENTS wanted of address and neat 
‘. A ar vearanee, for light money-making em- 
108 Stor cclock Soe 
8 Bosworth St., 3d floor. 
x MAN AND WE mf 
os \ tons B. FE dcstecs responsible in_ insti 
oD some Seon 
The best oe hy can be given. 
Address, R. B, 


OFFICE OF LEND A HAND 





SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 


50 Bromfield Street, 
ROOM 13. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Duilding Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable, 
CALL AND SEE US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 











It you want health and comfort, 
AIR MATTRESS. Absolutely 
only pertect bed made. ag seg oy 
Manufactured and sold wep: % MET Oo! 
AIk GOODS COMPANY, 7 TEM 


LITAN 
MPLE PLACE 


BIBLIA 


Devoted to Biblical, 
Archwology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Fands. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 





° 
. 


Classical and Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations fn each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis 1nd Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and w'll be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 

Meriden, Conn. 


pphine Habit Cured in Ri 
OP UM: Br. 2 dare. NP Re trbenon Oho, 


BALD’ 








PAY 


HEAD 


JOHN CONLON & CO., |: 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 








OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 





Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant®* and 
nd for Price List. 





ve\John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Experience in Gelling. Managing and Renting 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 


Elegant Residences 
in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 


Room 6, 


‘Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial 
conates an ee dees minded ‘by hous go 
mast refined Soe noe in sum- 
mer, shee wan in we Y noha than an 
Stantly increasing ae cle, tpeay 
value, v e 
cash is required to see 


ohn eee rele 
TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. 


THE RECORD is. published monthly in the 
interests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
sn of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 





Fe esa ania lasik ec 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 








_ 8 Hamilton PL, Boston 





‘8 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
catalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites. 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, hot and cold water, wide plazza, 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
large carri room and 3 rooms for men. Price 
$10,000, $5, down. 

Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2-story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on frat 
floor, 3 feet above, inaza, cost $3200 to build, 
beautiful view of har 6467 with young 
fruit trees. cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres, in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from t astport, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to —_ 
boats, large quantities of rock weet can be 
ered for ressing, » rich om, wate 60 to 75 tons 
100 cords standing wood, large old gonatay 
rng barn 72x48, sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 

rice, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property , 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, 7 4 mile from depot and village, 
1600 worth stan wood, productive soil, keeps 
head stock, milk Sold at door, good orchard, 
the farm borders = a pond and a river rure 
through; buildings in good repair, supplied with 
aqueduct wer ry house, il La ay painted 
and bitaded barons with cellars. Price 
came 


’ Good Chance for a Florist. 
Pe farm, 75 vane oe by Canobie sate. 
es from Law 3 greenhouses filled wi 
ioe 1 mile from m depot; rich soll,cute 25 ‘ue 
pia 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, ing in 
condition, aqueduct waver, 2-story brick 
, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and 
trees. Price $4,500, >; cash, including steck 
and tools. 


Price, 83.2 » $500 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Burnt Cove ag 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. ce $1,000, 
3 cash, will exchange for Prorids. or Ore gop 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Gord home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in variety, wood 


rooms, ba’ 


window, piazza, stable and Thenbery. 
Price $3, 


, easy terms. 
In low-taxed Groton, 
em. good farm wi'h on* of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Waldwin trees covering 11 acres, a}! 
thrifty trees in zood bearing condition, 
worth apples 8 sold in one searon, the farm 
ns 80 acres, deep rich soil, cuts 60 tons hay 
by aeine, will keep 30 bead stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
agg water from spring on a att, grene | view 
miles, 2 story house, 11 rooms, 9 feet studded, 
baits hy the day of best material, piazza, barn 
whys ge oure, - house and hennery. 
rice $5,500, $2,500 cash 


we Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn. 


Village Pheggren ip ap peeconses with good 
st of o choice truit in variety, 1 
5 houne, 18 eens; @ h studded, painted and 
bined, stable, carria ei abe task shed and 
hennery. Price, $3 


The Home ofa wed hcidhaiiiiin. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. #., 3 mile from station and village, 2 acre 
estate, plenty —_ modern P co.nee ws Do rooms and 
bath, "turnace, places, fine stable 





© 
¥- ewer 


and hennery, all condition. Frice 
$4 500, $2 cash. 
Marshfield by the Sea, 
Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 


salt water, many —_ building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, by iow, Who mus 
sel!, cood soll, oul cut 2 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
targe old he ge house, barn with rannin ne 
water, @ for $2,840. Priceonly $2, 

$500 aown, balance easy. 


Lexington. 
Moskos excite farm, 50 acres; 1% miles from 


station, rich soil, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, Plenty yirete iro rout brook, first-class build 
ings insured for $6 house 9 rooms aid bath, 


hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60.40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 
cash. 


Scituate Harbor... 


Cottage nar the sea,5 rooms and open room for 
,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 


for , 8200 down, & slight expense will make » 


pleasant summer home. 
Northfield. 
me vi residence, new 2-story honse 


with tower («ee photo.) 18 roums and bath, ho 
and cold water or 8 floors, verunda 100 feet ew 
. from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quarteres 
oak and whitewood, cst $10,000. Price, $5 000, 
3 cash, or will exchange for rentable property. 
Village Residence. 

Wilmingtor, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-atorv 
house, 10 he ag stable nearly new, clapboardeu 
and painted, bo th in ny garden of 
one acre with irate Price, $5,300. 4, cash, 

Malden. 


Will exchange for @ small farm, near Faulkner 
station, nearly new house, 6 roons, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fa: m. 
ene soli keeps 32 cow~ and 4 horses. 
fruit for home use, windmill supplies 
water to buildings, hou e 9 rooms, mo tf at bie, 








cost $1 3x54, barn at and «@ 
peri ts $500 pply to G i. Place, 
, on way et om H. Chapin & 
Co., ‘57 Washington St. 
" Malden. 








enough for home use, nearly new 2.story house, 6. 


Passenger 
-| heated by steam. 






DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear — 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONONS DYES, 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


TRADE MARK. t 


NOTEKA 


HA TS 


InfLeading and Correct§Styles.j 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO,, 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 














a 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


166-172 Cana! St., Boston. — 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Di 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, | 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant. — 
JOHN F, KETTERER & CO., Prop’s, 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA, 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 
Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 








Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors. 


The Largest and Best Hotes at 
the Capital. 


The Ebbitt 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


Army and Navy Headquarters. | 
EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. | he 
H.C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. ea 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.> 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42n 4 Street. 














Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. ‘ 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Fone & COMPANY, ed 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels ia 
New England. 
Elevator, Well Furnished Rooms and all 





FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 





HORT-HAND Pere and belie 
ELF-TAUCHT for selt-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 





THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO.,CINCINNATI,O “ 

















College Library 
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EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 


An Extraordinary Offer. 


Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. We propose to show how such an 
exchange can be made. We naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that the cor- 
diality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and we desire to make them yet closer. 


Hence This Unusual Proposition 


We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription, (and to every new subscriber) a fine 
artistic crayon portrait of himself or of any petson he may designate. These crayons are not an 
enlargement; they are finely finished in crayon. 

This crayon is 16 x 20 inches in size, giving the features an almost life-size reproduction. The 


artists are unsurpassed in this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would be $8.00 
to $10.00. 


This You Get Absolutely Free 


The ComMONWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription price, as no other Boston weekly has 
so much substantial, satisfactory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are among the best known writers in America to- 


day. The Commonwea.tu has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of established reputa- 


tions on various interesting subjects. No other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in 
literature, science and art. 


To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guaranteed) you have only to enclose to us a photograph, with 


the price of subscription, $2.50. The portrait is made by enlargement and drawing from the 
photograph which you send. 


Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholesale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUM- 
PHREY, 8 Foy Srreet, from where all — will be shipped. 


THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 





















































AGENTS WANTED. 





RD COL 
<> cil LEGS 
MAK 19 1894 


LIBRARY 


EASTER NUPIBER— 1894. 






































17 March 1894. Price 5 Cents. 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Albert E. Parsons, HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


LADIES’ TAILOR a»» DRESSMAKER. 


Lamps. Medicines. 
NEW MATERIALS and OESIGNS If saving money is at 


BANQUET LAMPS. 
[JQ CUPID. BANQUET LAMPS 


r-plate 


ase 








Spring, 1894. 


Coats, Gowns, and Riding Habits 
Exclusive Designs, and Perfect Fitting. TABLE LAMPS, 


300 a LAM] 








S48 & 350 BOWL POON SP behielT. 


en 


TAYLOR, COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


With Instructions. \\ all Paper. 


: Kher the, lundreds of ew Patt 
Importer and Designer AE XS - ve Manufacturers 
$1. $1.50. © phy \mex H DI.50. 








™ < ne 
Ladies, as, Crepe 


Make A Paper 


High Cass linen, = Se 
A, Sewing Machines. y Carri 
306 Boylston St., , r aah Que ren sl aeareatenameeecring inti, |X 





if please remember t} 


opular Fittl of the 
or Bat sh Crepe 
Boston. otite special “ive Demorest, 


pris 0 INP Ss, sta r mon and that by pavyir sl 
order vou vet ” ne wort} =< R 
FASTER CARDS A. KE. WHITEHOUSE & CO., Manufacturers, $50 at si | ( )- ) 
174 Line oln St., Boston. 
Near All 
And Dainty Novelties. 


cascr Ancls ~ fig should met £0: TEMONT & BEACON STREETS 
Easter Mowers; the eye Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


oe CARTER & CO, “Orr 


Improving her Complexion 
3 BEACON STREET. 
Teachers’ Cards Ready without injury to tl 
she can learn of a remedy, by 


calling at the residence of 


CALL & DICKERMAN Dr. Emery L. Bond, GENUINE BARCAINS. To be Found a 


ALL TIMES in 


CALL & TUTTLE, en eee ane OUOR ANNEX. 
Lissaheteaieat India, Turkish. Persian N. B.—The ANNEX é is a department which 


Spring Styles snd Designs we have established in order to rid ourselves 
SOW GSADY. sidinaled & ‘Verpets, of the various ODDS and ENDS which natur- 


28 TEMPLE PLACE, Mmemeand tedenvall variuesant ses ally accumulate in a carpet store. 


India and Turkish Portieres These embrace new misfit carpets, partly 

BOSTON. \ntique and Mod worn carpets, remnants of all kinds,odd rolls 

Ann SEES. of carpets, rugs, and anything in our stock, 

ieisth CLOTHS. which for one reason or another is slow to sell 
New Wall Papers. ae oe ae — ee vine me's at the regular price. 

All goods are marked without regard to 

The most complete stock in|. amen? Cotton Ruxe and Carpets. (cost and at prices that must cause their 


. : ca JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS, . * 

Boston, at lowest prices. Before aa immediate sale. 
. dia Rampore a Shawls. 

decorating your house see our ncla Sampore Chudda Shawis 


! ¢ Si 





Successors to 


soap . y ik heal ore a a. invoices East India, Turkish and China 
PRESSED SILK HANGINGS, = suites 


Rugs repaired by ski! 


duimuiev ner Mahe des) | I, yy, Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1s, 998, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


Tr. FF. SWAN, IMPORTERS. 
No. 1? CORNHILL, . Near New Washing | Si FRANKLIN STREET. 


Street Floor. Corner of Arch St, (OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 





